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Spain or Toulouse? and Other Questions! 


By A. Krincstey Porter 


M. MaAle’s eagerly awaited book on Romanesque art portions have 
been known for some time from essays published in various periodicals 
—some as early as 1892—and evidently advance chapters of a larger 
whole. The result of his labors in the pre-Gothic field is now available 
in a single convenient volume, and it is no longer necessary to hunt 
through the interminable files of the Revue de Paris and other journals 
to find his articles, the precise references for which one had always inevitably forgotten. 
The new book is however not merely a reprint of various and desultory studies; it contains 
large and important parts which are entirely new, and it forms a unified whole. While 
not a systematic study of the iconography of the twelfth century, as the same author’s 
work on the thirteenth century had been (it would obviously have been impossible to write 
such without the repetition of a vast amount of matter already disposed of in the previous 
volume), it forms a collection of essays upon Romanesque art in France, centering on 
iconography, but treating incidentally other related and even more absorbing topics. 

In title the book appears as the sequel, or really as the beginning, of the almost 
classic series, the other volumes of which treat of the iconography of the Gothic and Flam- 
buoyant periods; but it is also in a way the sequel of L’art allemand et l’art francais. In 
that work written as propaganda during the war, M. Male sustained the thesis that German 
art and German learning are inferior to the French. In the present book the idea is 
carried farther: if France received from the Orient, she gave to all Europe. Hers was 
the artistic dominion and the power and the glory. ‘“‘Au XIIe siécle, comme au XIIIe, 
la France fut la grande initiatrice.”’ ‘‘La France fut pour Europe du moyen dge ce que la 
Gréce avait été, dans Vant iquité, pour le monde méditerranéan: Vinitiatrice.” 

M. MAle’s writing is delightful. He is learned, without ever being didactic; his 
style is fresh and smooth; he holds unwaveringly the attention of his reader. At every 
turn he makes clear matters of which before we have had only confused perceptions. The 
Sorbonne has long had a pleasant tradition of stooping to conquer; several works of its 
gravest professors have been as well written as a novel, and far more exhilarating reading. 
This union of the finest in scholarship with the finest in literature has evidently been 
M. MaAle’s ideal, and on the whole he has attained it with surprising success. His work 
combines deep thought and pleasant form to sn extent which has rarely been achieved, 
and as one could hardly hope to find in the archeological work of any country except 
France. 

M. Male is an able scholar, perhaps the ablest in his subject living to-day. His 
knowledge is astonishingly extensive, exact, and profound. His mind is at once acute and 
poetic. Even when one differs with his theories, one cannot choose but admire the skill 
with which he sustains them; and the by-products of his book, the ideas which he tosses 
off with astounding ease and in great numbers, are among the most precious contributions 
which have been made to the literature of medieval art. 


‘Emile Male, L’art religieux du XIIe siécle en France, Paris, Colin, 85 francs. Emile Male, Les influences 
arabes dans l’art roman (Revue des deux mondes, 15 Novembre, 1923). 
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Where I find it impossible to follow M. Male is in his treatment of the Toulousan 
question. He adopts the orthodox opinion, which indeed he himself has been instrumental 
in establishing, that Toulouse was the generating center of Romanesque sculpture. In 
his eyes, the schools of Burgundy, of Aragon, of Castile, of Galicia, of Lombardy, of 
Germany are all derivatives of Toulouse. This theory he does not prove; he evidently 
feels that it is too self-evidently true to require proof; he assumes it as a premise. It 
becomes indeed with him a cardinal point of faith. He makes of the theory a bed of 
Procrustes; facts too long to lie in it he chops off, and those too short he stretches. Now 
in laying his foundations upon this old and crumbling theory, it seems to me that M. Male 
has been building upon the sand; and the fair quarried blocks of his superstructure only 
increase the weight and make more inevitable the yielding of his primary assumption. 
Much of the new and highly important material assembled by M. Male in regard to the 
Toulousan question leads, when logically and naturally interpreted, to conclusions opposed 
to those into which he has forced himself; and throughout his book where he has written 
Toulouse we should often rather read Spain or Burgundy. 

Having acknowledged the debt of the Occident to the Orient in his preface, M. Male 
begins the body of his book with perhaps his most vital and striking chapter. During the 
last few years the archzological world has realized the existence of the Beatus manu- 
scripts. Beatus,a monk of the Asturias, wrote in the eighth century a commentary on the 
Apocalypse. Numerous copies, of which the oldest, of 895, is in the Morgan Library in 
New York, have come down to us; they were all written in Spain except one, from St.- 
Sever, in Gascony. All are illustrated with miniatures of the same type, but showing 
considerable variations. These miniatures are among the most imaginative and powerful 
creations of medieval art, hardly equalled in the boldness and vigor of their conceptions 
unless it be by Irish manuscripts of the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The labors of Gomez-Moreno' and Neuss’ resulted in solving numerous problems con- 
nected with this group of codices; taken in connection with the Ashburnham Pentateuch 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, which was shown to be Spanish, probably of the seveath 
century, the Bible of San Isidoro of Le6én of 962 and the Catalan Bibles of Roda and 
Ripoll, it became evident that Spanish illuminating before the year 1100 formed an im- 
portant and creative school. Coptic influences' were seen to play an important part in the 
art, which appears to have been largely formed in, or at least influenced by, the Moorish 
south of Spain. 

M. Male has perceived that the Beatus manuscripts have exerted great influence upon 
the sculpture of southern France. It is a great and beautiful discovery. In the discussion 
“Spain or Toulouse?” this most important observation of M. Male’s it would seem could 
only be set down as a point definitely decided on the side of Spain. But by a most un- 
expected twist, M. Male contrives to turn a fact which would seem so damaging to the 
Toulousan thesis to its credit. He uses the Beatus influence against Burgundy. Toulouse 
in his eyes first translated into stone the conceptions of Spanish manuscripts, and passed 
them on to the rest of France, notably Burgundy. But his argument is as specious as it 
is ingenious. I find no solid reason for believing that the Beatus came into northern 
sculpture through the intermediary of Toulouse. Let us examine the question in detail: 

M. Male points out the analogy which exists between the Apocalyptic Vision of the 
Beatus of St.-Sever (1028-1072) and the tympanum of Moissac. He argues that Moissac 

glesias mozdrabes, Madrid, Gentro de Estudios Histéricos, 1919. 


*Die katalanische Bibelillustration, Bonn, Schroeder, 1922. 
*These seem to me to be particularly striking in the Codex Aemilianensis of 992 in the Escorial. 
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must be derived from a similar manuscript and that the tympanum of Cluny is a copy of 
that of Moissac. He proposes to follow the documents for the dating of the Moissac 
tympanum, placing it in 1115 instead of c. 1130. ; 

In this dating he is certainly right. But why stop with recognizing the documente 
date for the tympanum of Moissac? If documents be invoked against the orthodox dogma 
to date Moissac 1115, why should those which date the tympanum of Cluny 1113 be 
ignored? Is it logical to follow one system of dating in Languedoc, another in Burgundy? 
We should either accept the orthodox dating of 1130 for both tympana, or, what is cer- 
tainly preferable, follow the documents for both. In the latter case, we must admit that 
Cluny is older than Moissac and that it is Cluny which first translated the Beatus manu- 
script into stone and passed it on to the Cluniae priory of Moissac. 

There is no indication that Beatus manuscripts were first imitated in stone at Moissac 
rather than at Cluny. Even M. Male does not suppose that the St.-Sever Apocalypse 
was the actual and direct model for the tympanum of Moissac—he believes the inspiration 
came from another manuscript of the same class. He apparently follows Haseloff in 
assuming that this manuscript, which differs from the others, owes its peculiar character 
to advances made over the Spanish models by the southern French illuminators who 
executed it; but Neuss, who is certainly better informed, is of the opinion that this char- 
acter is not due to copyists, but to the fact that the manuscript is acopy of a very early 
original. Now where would a manuscript of this earlier type be so likely to be preserved 
as at Cluny, the intellectual center of Christendom, connected with Spain, as M. M4le 
himself acknowledges, by a thousand ties of the closest character?" 

Nor do the other instances of the influence of Beatus manuscripts noted by M. Male 
prove that Moissac was the center from which they were diffused into Romanesque 
sculpture. It is undoubtedly true that the representation of Babylon found in the cloister 
of Moissac comes from the Beatus; but M. Male fails to observe that a personification of 
Babylon is found in sculpture quite as early at Chauvigny.:. The animal-headed evangelists 
of the Beatus appear in the cloisters of Moissac; but they are also, as M. Male does not note, 
found in the frescoes of the Pante6n de los Reyes of San Isidoro of Le6n, in many Spanish 
sculptures, in the pendentives of the cathedral of Aix-en-Provence, in French miniatures, 
like the Bible of St.-Yrieix (Fig. 3), the Bible of St.-Bénigne, the Parisinus 833. Indeed, 
the motive had been known in France from| Carlovingian times, since it is found in the 
Sacramentary of Gellone. The representation of the Three Children of Israel in the 
Furnace on a capital of Moissac does not necessarily come from the Beatus at all, for the 
subject is a frequent one in Byzantine art, being found, for example, in the doors of Monte 
Sant’ Angelo of 1076. But if it does come from the Beatus, it is probably, as M. Oursel 
has pointed out,* by way of Cluny, for the subject occurs in the Bible of Etienne Harding, 
illuminated at Citeaux between 1098 and 1109. I find it therefore difficult to follow 
M. Male when he makes of Moissac the connecting link between Beatus manuscripts and 
Romanesque sculpture. 

On the contrary, the indications are that the Beatus entered France through many 
doors. Numerous Beatus motives in Romanesque sculpture are not found at Moissac 
at all. One of M. Male’s happiest discoveries is that the tympanum of La Lande de 
Fronzac (a town which he strangely calls by its obsolete name of La Lande de Cubzac) 


‘A peculiar feature of the portal of Cluny was the heads in medallions about the archivolt. This is a Byzantine, 
and especially a Coptic, characteristic, being found, for example, in the frescoes of Bawit. 


*Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, VII, pl. 904. 
*Cluny et la sculpture romane en France (Revue archéologique, 1923, p. 31). 
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was directly inspired by the Beatus; now this subject is not found at Moissac. I think 
it less certain that the curious subject of the battle of the two old men originated, as 
M. Male believes, in the Beatus, where it has no connection with the text. Its meaning 
is still enigmatical, and unillumined by the inscriptions at St.-Hilaire of Poitiers or at 
Chateaumeillant (an important example of the subject, which has escaped M. Male). 
But there are many indications of the influence of the Beatus manuscripts upon northern 
art which M. Male does not mention. Thus one of the peculiar features of French 
frescoes is the use of backgrounds consisting of horizontal bands of strong and arbitrary 
colors. Now this is also characteristic of the Beatus manuscripts... The strange icon- 
ography of Enoch and Elijah, familiar in the sculptures of Lombardy, and also found in 
the mosaic pavement of Cruas (Fig. 2) in the Rhéne valley, comes from the same source 
(Fig. 4). Only the French —or was it Lombard?—mosaicist has misunderstood, and 
turned into figs, the olives of his Spanish original. From the Beatuses come the angels 
blowing trumpets of the Puerta de las Platerias, of Santiago, of the facade of Angouléme, 
and of so many other monuments, angels which have wrongly been believed to be con- 
nected with the Last Judgment, but which are in fact merely translations into stone of the 
angels blowing trumpets of the Beatus. At Hecklingen in Germany angels of this type 
(Fig. 5) still retain the spirals on their wings, so characteristic of Beatus manuscripts 
(Fig. 6),? and a clear proof whence the sculptured angels are derived. By the Beatuses are 
inspired the tapestries of Gerona and Angers, the pavements of Lombardy. The Beatus 
scheme for representing genealogical tables reappears in the Chronicon Universale of 
Ekkehard* together with miniatures the style of which recalls Aragonese work of the 
eleventh century.‘ Spanish painting seems often to represent an intermediate step on 
the road which leads from Byzantine, and especially Coptic, art to Northern Europe. 

M. Male’s fine first chapter therefore seems to me to be, despite his efforts to disguise 
the fact, one of the strongest anti-Toulousan documents which have yet been produced. 
It proves conclusively the great influence exerted upon sculpture by Spanish manuscripts. 
It fails to prove that the school of Toulouse played a decisive réle in the diffusion of these 
motives. 

M. Male’s next point is also of great interest. He takes up the formation of Western 
iconography, and shows that certain types originated in the mosaics of the Holy Land. 
We have here indeed one of the most vital effects of the pilgrimages upon art, although 
M. Male does not speak of it in that connection. It has long been recognized by Byzantine 
scholars that the compositions of destroyed mosaics of the Holy Land are preserved to us 
on the celebrated ampulle of Monza (see the cover design of this magazine), small vials 
filled with oil or earth from the holy sites, and brought back by pilgrims from the Holy 
Land. M. Male has no difficulty in showing that the Ascensions in French tympana 
repeat their formula. He tries to twist this discovery also to the credit of Toulouse, 
and again he fails. He makes the composition go from Cahors to Chartres. In this he 
is certainly in error.’ M. Mayeux’ has already sustained against M. Male that the evolu- 


1There is however the possibility that the motive may have been a continuous tradition in mural painting 

from very early times in the West. Something very like it is found in the mosaic of Melchizedek in 8. Maria 
Maggoire at Rome; and the motive is found in the frescoes of the Georgskirche at Oberzell, Reichenau. 

2Cf. Cook’s discussion in The Art Bulletin, V, 4, p. 90. 
owe Hatch Wilkins, The Trees of the Genealogia Deorum of Boccaccio, Chicago, Caxton Club, 1923, pl. 

‘Porter, The Tomb of Doiia Sancha and the Romanesque Art of Aragon (Burlington Magazine, XLV, 1924, pl. 
IV, figs. P. and Q.). 

SAlan Priest, The Masters of the West Facade of Chartres (Art Studies, I, 1923, 28). 

*Le tympan de Collonges (Exirait du Bulletin de la Société Scientifique, Historique et Archéologique de la Corréze, 
1923). 
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tion was in the opposite direction. Clear indications that such was indeed the case are 
at hand. For the motive of apostles in niches, characteristic of this group of monuments, 
was designed for a lintel below a tympanum, and so we find it as early as 1094 at Charlieu 
in Burgundy. At Chartres the arcade of apostles is still in the lintel, in its primitive 
position. But at Cahors the lintel proper has nearly disappeared, and the apostles in 
arcades have been shoved up into the tympanum. In the newly discovered portal at 
Collonges (Corréze) this is still more the case; evidently these Languedocian portals 
must be derivatives, not prototypes, of Chartres... It is not Languedoc, but Burgundy, 
as Mr. Priest has shown, which played the decisive réle in establishing the composition 
of the Syrian mosaics in French sculpture. Such tympana are characteristic of Bur- 
gundian sculpture from an early period; it was from Burgundy that the motive went 
to Chartres, and from Chartres to Cahors. 

M. Male goes on to show that a large group of tympana representing the Adoration 
of the Magi is also derived from the mosaics of Palestine. The original, probably on the 
facade of the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, represented the Virgin enthroned in 
the center, full-face, holding the Child straight in front of her. Over her head was a star; 
on either side hovered an angel. To the left were the three kings, the first kneeling on one 
knee; to the right were the shepherds (see the cover design of this magazine). 

The earliest tympana representing this subject in the West seem to have been in 
Spain—a point against Toulouse, which, needless to say, M. MAle does not bring out. 
An example dating from the beginning of the twelfth century is extant in the reconstituted 
Puerta de las Platerias of Santiago (Fig. 8).2. The Virgin, save for a slight movement of 
the Child, preserves the rigid attitude of the Palestine mosaics; the Magi are to the left 
and kneeling on one knee. Above on one side hovers an angel; a symmetrical one doubt- 
less once existed on the other side, as on the ampulla. 

The subject reappears in the tympanum of the south portal of San Pedro el Viejo of 
Huesca,‘ a monument, which, as I show elsewhere,’ dates from soon after 1096. The 
Palestinian star is reproduced, but not quite in its original position. 

A third representation of the subject, anterior to 1098, existed at Sahagtin. Only the 
central part of this relief is extant, the Virgin now in the archeological museum at Madrid 
(Fig. 10). Part of the background still preserved makes it clear that this is a fragment 
of atympanum; and the inscription implies that the subject represented was the Adoration 
of the Magi. We may therefore assume that the subject followed the Syrian formula; 
to the left were doubtless the Magi, to the right probably the shepherds. The Virgin wears 
a crown of archaic type such as is found in the Beatus of St.-Sever (1028-1079). 

The same iconography appears in the tympanum of Mura in Catalonia (Fig. 7). 
These sculptures are possibly not so early as their crudity would lead one to believe. At 
all events, the right-hand part of the field is occupied by Joseph, an arrangement which is 
hardly found elsewhere much before the middle of the twelfth century. The star is 
displaced to the left of the Virgin’s head. 


1M. Mayeux calls attention to the inexactitude of the iconographic representations of the Ascension in Languedoc 
and Chartres—inexactitudes independently observed by Mr. Priest. These are better explained as somewhat 
negligent copying of Burgundian originals than by M. Mayeux’s hypothesis that the sculptures in question represent 
another subject, like the Vision of St. Stephen. his subject is represented quite differently in the Missal of Limoges 
(Fig. 9). M.Mayeux dates the tympanum of Cahors c. 1180, which is too late, but he is certainly right in recognizing 
that it must be later than Chartres. 

*The composition is repeated in the tympanum of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges. 


‘ *This relief is almost exactly reproduced in the fragmentary tympanum of La Corticella of the cathedral of 
antiago. 


‘Porter, Romanesque Sculpture, V, pl. 532. 
’The Tomb of Dota Sancha and the Romanesque Art of Aragon (Burlington Magazine, XLV, 1924, p. 165). 
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The subject reappears at Beaucaire. Here also only a fragment (Fig. 13), and 
unfortunately a restored fragment, of the original composition has come down to us, again 
the Virgin, who occupied the center of the relief. Happily old descriptions leave no doubt 
that this is indeed a remnant of a tympanum which represented the Adoration of the Magi. 
There were however important innovations introduced in the treatment of the theme: 
St. Joseph, as at Mura, replaced the shepherds of the Palestine mosaics; the Child is 
placed on the knee of the Virgin and to the right, instead of in the frontal position; and 
the Virgin is placed under a canopy.: The Virgin is similarly placed under a canopy at 
Anzy-le-Duc. Another fragment of a relief representing the same subject and coming 
from Fontfroide is preserved at Montpellier in the courtyard of the University (Fig. 14). 
Here the Virgin is seated under a canopy holding the Child on her left knee as at Beaucaire; 
to the left, as usual, a Magus kneels on one knee. Over the head of the Virgin is a star, 
as on the Monza ampulla. The right-hand part of the composition is occupied by St. 
Joseph. 

The peculiar tympanum of Pompierre (Fig. 12) preserves the essential features of 
the composition. The Virgin is in the old frontal position, the first Magus kneels on one 
knee. 

In the lintel of Notre-Dame-du-Port of Clermont-Ferrand, the first Magus kneels 
as usual on one knee, and the star appears; but the Virgin is slightly turned from the frontal 
position.* 

The composition of Beaucaire is repeated in the tympanum of St.-Gilles.‘ The 
Virgin is again seated under a canopy in the center of the tympanum. She holds the 
Child on her left knee. To the left are the three Magi, the first again kneeling on one 
knee. To the right the angel appears to St. Joseph. 

The motive became very popular.’ It was copied in Italy, at the cathedral of Verona, 
in the cloisters of Monreale, and in the Baptistry of Parma. The central part of the 
composition, the Virgin seated under a canopy, inspired the sculptors of northern France. 
Virgins of this type are found at Donzy and Chartres.‘ They are also found at Santillana 
in Spain, and at La Daurade of Toulouse. 

The question arises whether the very important and interesting Virgin at Solsona in 
Catalonia (Figs. 1 and 16) is also, like the Virgins of Sahagtin and Beaucaire, a fragment 
of a tympanum representing the Adoration of the Magi. 

The history and date of this image, which is an object of great veneration, have 
given rise to controversy. According to the local tradition, the Virgin was discovered 
in a well, where it had been concealed at the time of the Moorish invasions. Riu y Cabanas’ 
defended the tradition, maintaining that the style of the image showed that it was a 
Byzantine work of the end of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century; he advanced 

1The position is the same in the Virgin of York, as has been pointed out by Mr. Eric Maclagen (A Romanesque 
Relief in York Minster. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. X1). Compare also the Virgin of Dom 
Ruprecht in the museum at Liége, which also presents analogies with the York relief, and the Virgin at Aquila, similar- 


ly, it seems to me, a fragment of a tympanum. At Mozac and Manresa the Virgin enthroned is the central figure. 
But the tympana do not represent the Adoration of the Magi. 

2That the fragment of St.-Gilles, which I believed represented another Adoration of the Magi, could not have 
been, has been pointed out to me by Prof. Richard Hamann. 

*Porter, op. cit., VIII, pl. 1160. 

‘Porter, op. cit., IX, pl. 1389. 

Jt is found on a capital of the cloister at Aix, illustrated by Revoil, Architecture romane, III, pl. LIV. 

*M. Male is in error in maintaining that the Virgin in majesty was first represented in a tympanum at Chartres. 
=~ tympanum of Corneilla-de-Conflent, which he places at the beginning of the XIII century, is certainly a century 
older. 

*7Memoria histérica de la imagen de Nuestra Seitora del Claustro, Lérida, Mariana, 1891. 
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the conjecture that it had been made by workmen from Constantinople, driven out at the 
time of the iconoclastic controversy. This position was clearly untenable, and was not 
followed by Catalan opinion. On the contrary, Folch believed that the image was made 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, at the time the invention was supposed to have 
taken place under Pons de Vilar6. His arguments, based on the style of the sculpture, 
do not convince me; but his thesis seemed to be completely confirmed by the discovery of a 
document, published in the next number of the Estudis by Serra y Vilar6.:. This docu- 
ment, which Serra so brilliantly discovered, was a donation of 1248, made by Pons de 
Cervera domino deo et ymagini gloriose virginis marie, que hedificaia est de nouo intus 
ecclesiam celsone. A second document speaks of Berenguer de Font, gui dictam imaginem 
edificare et construere fecistis in ecclesia supradicta. Serra in his exhaustive and scholarly 
article identifies the Virgin which occupies us as the one mentioned in the documents; he 
concludes that the image was made shortly before 1248, and he scraps the tradition (at 
least as ancient as 1593, however, since mentioned in a document of that date) that it was 
found in a well. 

Now the document of 1248 does not seem to me necessarily to prove that the image 
may not be older. The curious verbs edificare et construere may refer, not to the making 
of a new image, but to the installation of one brought from elsewhere. The Virgin would 
have been placed, as was the fashion in the thirteenth century, in a niche at the back of 
the altar; the making of the altar itself with its antependium and rudimentary reredos, 
the central niche of which was occupied by the Virgin, would have been the work with 
which Berenguer de Font is credited in the document.? The tradition that the Virgin 
herself was invented cannot therefore be said to be disproved by the document, nor does 
it appear to me intrinsically improbable. 

At all events the style of the existing statue is not that of the thirteenth century. 
Certain peculiarities of draperies and ornaments, it is true, recur in tombs of the cloister 
of Solsona dated 1306 and 1298; but these works executed more than fifty years later than 
the donation of Pons de Cervera are of totally different character, obviously an archaistic 
copying of the style of the much admired Virgin; they might as easily have been inspired 
by an original discovered a half century before, as by one made anew at that time. One 
searches thirteenth-century Catalonia, as well as thirteenth-century Spain, in vain for a 
work analogous to our statue. 

On the other hand, the style is very close to that of the atelier of Gilbert, which 
flourished at Toulouse about the middle of the twelfth century. The face and draperies 
present many marked analogies with those of the Toulouse St. Thomas (}‘g. 15). The 
composition reverses that of the Virgin of the St. Mary of Egypt* capital from St.-Etienne 
(Fig. 18). The close similarity of the two Virgins, even to the peculiar form of the scepter, 
demonstrates their relationship (cf. Fig. 16 with Fig. 18). 

The composition of the Toulousan capital was certainly not originated for the subject 
there represented, but is an adaptation of the stock iconography of the Adoration of the 
Magi which we have been studying. St. Mary of Egypt kneeling on one knee reproduces 
exactly the usual attitude of the first Magus in this series of tympana. Only the reversal 


‘Ll. Folch, La Verge del claustre de Solsona (Estudis Universitaris catalans, IV, 1910, p. 26). J. Serra y Vilaré, 
Nostra Dona de la Claustra (Estudis Universitaris catalans, IV, 1910, p. 483). 

2The conclusions at which I have arrived in regard to the Virgin of Solsona are my own; I am indebted for the 
information on which they are based in large part to Sefior Serra himself, to Sefior Folch i Torres and to Sefior Adolfo 
Mas. In my Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads | assigned the sculpture to the XII century on its style, 
without knowing the document found by Sefior Serra. 

8See Porter, op. cit., I, p. 150. 

‘The identification of this subject is due to M. Male. 
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of the figure of the Virgin, who is made to hold the scepter in her left hand, so that the 
Child turns His back to the suppliant figure, is peculiar and illogical. Reversals of the 
composition are frequent in medieval copies, and are to be explained by some process of 
tracing sketches. There can be little doubt therefore that the Virgin of the Toulouse 
capital is a reversed copy, and that in the original composition the Child was turned the 
other way, facing the kneeling suppliant, and the scepter was held in the right hand of the 
Virgin. The original from which the Toulouse capital was taken therefore corresponded 
in every particular with the stock iconography of the Adoration of the Magi. Further- 
more we note a very peculiar and telltale detail. Beneath the feet of the Virgin in the 
Toulouse capital are confused swirls, the meaning of which is not clear. But when we 
compare them with the Virgin of Solsona, we understand them very well. They are 
debased and misunderstood echoes of the symbolic animals placed in the same position 
in that statue, and which, we shall see, belong to the iconography of the Adoration of the 
Magi. We conclude that the Toulouse capital, of mediocre execution, is the work of an 
assistant of Gilbert, who took his inspiration from an Adoration of the Magi in which the 
Virgin was precisely like the Virgin of Solsona.: 

My original impression that the Solsona Virgin is an original of Gilbert,: from 
which the capital is derived, seems therefore confirmed. The style of the twelfth century 
is, after all, essentially and unmistakably different from that of the thirteenth. Archaistic 
work is common undoubtedly, especially in Spain; but all such that I know, like the 
tombs in the Solsona cloisters, has about it almost inevitably some detail which betrays 
the lateness of the date, and lacks the fineness of execution, the close relationship to a 
definite twelfth-century atelier so characteristic of the Solsona Virgin. Because 
archaistic art is found in Spain, orthodox archzologists have concluded that all Spanish 
art is archaistic. Nothing could be more untrue. 

It seems to me therefore probable that the Virgin is an older sculpture, which was 
merely found in 1248. She was not, I think, imported to Solsona from elsewhere, for the 
stone seems to be local. It is perhaps not too much to infer that she formed, like the 
Virgins of Sahagtin and Beaucaire, part of a tympanum representing the Adoration of the 
Magi. The back of the statue is unfinished, which suggests that it has been cut from a 
tympanum, and this deduction seems confirmed by the flatness of the modelling and the 
much shortened thighs, which give reason to believe that the sculpture was originally a 
relief, rather than a statue worked in the round (ef. Fig. 1 with Fig. 11).* Furthermore, 
the statue is in stone. Cult images in stone, while not absolutely unknown in Spain, are 
so exceedingly rare that it is most improbable that a new image would have been made in 
this material. The use of stone, on the other hand, is readily explained if the statue is a 
fragment of atympanum. Moreover, iconographic peculiarities suggest that it once formed 
part of a group of the Adoration of the Magi. The Child, as at Beaucaire, turns as if to 


Symbolic animals, very like those of the Solsona Virgin, are placed beneath the feet of two of the apostles of the 
jamb figures of St. -Etienne of Toulouse, works of a Spanish assistant of Gilbert. 


2The few details in which the style of the statue falls out from the manner of Gilbert are due to a restoration 
carried out after the church was burned and sacked by the French in 1810. The broken fragments of the statue were 
pieced bn. cmp again after this disaster, and what was missing replaced with a skill that shows disconcertingly how 
deceptively the antique could be imitated early in the XIX century. At present the head of the Child is entirely new, 
= the nose of the Virgin, the left arm of the Child, the left hand of the Virgin, and parts of the right hand of the 

irgin. 

*Neither fact is absolutely conclusive, for wooden statues are often not finished in the back, and are also com- 
monly flat, with shortened thighs. But in wood this foreshortening was imposed by the limitations of the material, 
since the statue could not be giv en greater w idth than the diameter of a tree; whereas in stone there was no such 
restriction. The metal “Majesty” of Ste-Foy at Conques, made as an image, ‘has thighs of natural proportions, and 
projecting feet. Compare Fig. i with Fig. 11. 
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receive a gift from the Wise Men; and beneath the feet of the Virgin are two symbolic 
animals.! Two similar symbolic animals are placed beneath the Virgin in the twelfth- 
century tympanum representing the Adoration of the Magi at Neuilly-en-Donjon.* 

If it be granted that the Virgin of Solsona is a fragment of an earlier tympanum, we 
may even risk the conjecture that the sculptures belonged to that cathedral of Solsona 
which we know was consecrated in 1163. This date would be in perfect agreement with 
the style of the Virgin. We may suppose that the central part of the tympanum was 
preserved and set up as an image when the church was reconstructed in the Gothic style a 
hundred years later. 

The preceding paragraphs had been written when there fell into my hands Dr. 
Beenken’s admirable Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland, a work which throws a flood 
of light upon many absorbing questions of Romanesque art. On page 106 Dr. Beenken 
publishes the important tympanum of Salzburg, which he dates 1150. Now this tym- 
panum, which I reproduce after Dr. Beenken’s book (Fig. 17), has in the center a Virgin 
which is obviously closely analogous to the Virgin of Solsona. Not only is the composition 
precisely the same, but details, such as the crown, the hair on the forehead, the two braids 
over the shoulders, the swirls under the feet (replacing the animals as in the Toulouse 
capital), leave no doubt of the close relationship of the two works. The Salzburg tym- 
panum therefore strikingly confirms my deduction that the Solsona Virgin is a fragment 
of the tympanum of 1163. 

Dr. Beenken also calls attention to a number of Virgins of the same type of the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—at the Cathedral of Trent, at Borgo San Donnino, at 
the Parma Baptistry, and in the Munich Museum (the last even has the symbolic 
animals under her feet). The Parma Baptistry example still forms part of a tympanum 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, and the others all presumably once belonged to 
tympana, except that of Munich, which formed part of a group on a choir screen. It is 
only necessary to compare the semi-Gothic style of these later Virgins with the elongated 
Solsona statue to be convinced that the latter must be of the twelfth century.’ 

It therefore appears that the celebrated capital of Toulouse is derived from the 
Virgin of Solsona, rather than the Virgin from the capital. In the question “Spain or 
Toulouse?” it seems to me we ought to set down another credit on the side of Spain. 

The importance of Spain in the formation of Romanesque art constantly appears in 
M. MaAle’s book in spite of his Toulousan convictions. His two chapters dealing with the 
pilgrimages should be studied in connection with his subsequent article in the Revue de 
Paris, which is a postscript and virtual reversal of several views implied in the book. A 
journey to Morocco brought home to M. Male that the influence of Moorish Spain is to 
be traced in many monuments of France. But he still fails to see the even ‘more patent 
influence of the Christian states of Spain, with which the pilgrims came into direct contact. 

To the trefoiled arches, the Arabic inscriptions in Limoges enamels, the entwined mon- 
sters of the trumeaux of Moissac and Souillac, which M. Male—after others— now recog- 
nizes as of Spanish origin, we may add the peculiar cornices of Auvergne, consisting of corbels 
ornamented with rolls, with coffered panels between (Fig. 19). The motive originated in 

‘The symbolic animals of the Psalm appear beneath the feet of Christ as early as the VIII-IX century in the 


celebrated ivory diptych from Genoels-Elderen, now at Brussels. The motive is of Coptic origin (Wiilff, Alichristli- 
che und Byzantinische Kunst, p. 145) and is found in the Pignatta sarcophagus at Ravenna. 

*Porter, op. cit., II, pl. 93. The significance of these animals is made clear to us by the tympanum at Anzy-le-Duc 
(ibid., Il, 95). Here the Adoration of the Magi is put in parallel with the Temptation. The Virgin, who received 
the gift from the Wise Men, overcame Evil, as Eve, in receiving the apple from the Serpent, was overcome by Evil. 


——— also the Adorations of the Magi at Gustorf, Oberpleis, Bamberg, Freiberg in Saxony, St.-Aubin 
of Angers. 
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the Mozarabic churches of Spain; the corbels are found, for example, in the church of 
Santa Maria de Lebeiia of c. 930 (Fig. 20). In Aragon, at least as early as the eleventh 
century, coffered panels were inserted between the corbels on the soffit as in the absidiole 
of the cathedral of Jaca (Fig. 21), which may have been finished at the time of the con- 
secration in 1063. Now precisely these peculiar cornices became characteristic of the 
twelfth-century architecture of Auvergne. The earliest example I know is in the church 
at Ebreuil (Fig. 19), the cornice of which is officially dated in the twelfth century if I 
understand correctly the article in the Congrés archéologique,: but which M. Bréhier is 
undoubtedly right in thinking must be older. On any dating it is certainly more recent 
than the Mozarabic churches of Spain, and there can be little doubt that the Auvergnat 
cornices were taken over directly from the pilgrimage churches of Aragon. This is a new 
and curious link in the chain of evidence which connects the Romanesque art of Auvergne 
so closely with that of Spain, and another Romanesque motive traced to a Spanish origin. 

On the other hand, M. Male is, I suspect, wrong in deriving the polychromatic masonry 
of France, notably of Auvergne, from Moorish Spain. The polychromatic banding of 
masonry was carried to a high point of perfection at Constantinople; a fine example has 
come down to us in the tenth-century Tekfour Serai (Fig. 22). A comparison of this 
monument with the polychromatic masonry of Auvergne (Fig. 23) gives reason to believe 
that it was from Constantinople that this inspiration, like so many others, came to 
Auvergne. No Moorish monument shows such striking analogies. 

M. Male has failed to see that the barrel-vaulted nave came to France from beyond 
the Pyrenees. It has long been recognized that the construction originated in the East, 
probably in Asia Minor, and that the oldest extant examples in Spain are centuries more 
ancient than any which have come down in France. Tournus, perhaps the earliest of the 
French vaults, is possibly directly inspired from Egypt or Asia Minor, for no vaults of 
this type are extant in Spain. But the tentative efforts at Tournus do not seem to have 
been fruitful. The barrel-vaulted nave can hardly be said to have established itself in 
France before the second half of the eleventh century, whereas in Spain the ribbed barrel 
vaults of Santa Maria de Naranco date from 848, those of Val de Dios from 893, and 
these examples do not stand alone. Let us note this as another motive which came from 
Spain to France. 

I also believe that the type of church which became distinctive of the pilgrimage 
centers was created in Spain at Santiago, and introduced thence into France, for I disagree 
with M. Male’s theory that this type originated at Tours in the basilica of St.-Martin 
built at the end of the tenth century. St.-Martin has been destroyed; all we know of it 
is that the architecture was like that of Santiago (1078-1124), St.-Sernin of Toulouse (in 
construction in 1096), Ste.-Foy of Conques (after 1107), St.-Martial of Limoges (after 
1120), the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem (consecrated 1149), and other pilgrimage churches 
of the last years of the eleventh or early twelfth century. One text of the twelfth century 
states that the church of St.-Martin which then existed was an imitation of Santiago, 
another that it had been burned in 1123. The conclusion that the church was remodelled 
after 1123 in the style of Santiago seems inevitable. Nevertheless M. Male argues that 
the church of the Santiagoan type dated from 997-1014, and was the original from which 
were imitated the others of the group. This theory, it seems to me, not only supposes that 
St.-Martin of Tours miraculously anticipated a type of architecture which did not appear 
elsewhere until nearly a century later, b ut ignores the explicit contradictory documents.’ 


1Moulin et Nevers, 100. 


*Porter, Compostela, Bari and Romanesque Architecture (Art Studies, I, 1923, p. 7). In this article there 
occurred a serious misprint; the captions for figures 5 and 7 were transposed. 
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A new and peremptory proof that Spanish Christian architecture influenced the 
Romanesque of France has recently come to my notice. At Les Saintes Maries, near the 
mouth of the Rhone, there is a curious room built over the apse, forming, as it were, a second 
story. This room serves to contain the relics, which on festivals are solemnly lowered 
down into the choir through a window opening from the relic room into the church. There 
is so far as I am aware no construction analogous to this in France. Such chambers over 
the sanctuary are, however, characteristic of the architecture of Spain. Miss King has 
recently called attention to their existence in several of the Reconquest (to use her term) 
churches of the ninth and tenth centuries—Tufon, Santiafies, Santullano of Oviedo.' 
I can add to this list Santa Cruz de la Serés, Professor Post adds Val de Dios, and a careful 
search would doubtless reveal many other examples. Miss King is puzzled by these 
rooms which she has discovered; she remarks that they are frequently accessible only by 
ladders, that they are regularly placed over the sanctuary, and that they have windows 
opening into the church. The use to which the similar room at Les Saintes Maries is still 
put leaves no doubt as to their purpose. Nor is there room for difference of opinion that 
this peculiar and characteristic motive is native to the Christian architecture of Spain, 
where it is found from the ninth century; and that it was imported into France at Les 
Saintes Maries. 

In the course of his study of iconography, M. Male calls attention to the chapter 
house of the cathedral of Agen in Languedoc, a monument of intense interest, which has 
been virtually unknown. These sculptures seem indeed to be of decisive importance for 
the whole Toulousan question and furnish one more argument supplied by M. MAle’s book 
against his own thesis. 

The cathedral of Agen cannot be said to be a minor monument. It was, on the con- 
trary, undoubtedly one of the principal ecclesiastical edifices in Languedoc. But it did 
not happen to be on the pilgrimage route. It therefore gives us an excellent opportunity 
to judge of native Languedocian art. If Languedoc really had been the center of creative 
artistic influences that M. MAle believes, we could hardly fail to find traces of this pre- 
eminence here. 

But, on the contrary, the sculptures are of very inferior quality. One has only to 
compare the feebly executed and ill-designed jamb figures (Fig. 24) with contemporary or 
even earlier work elsewhere, like Santiago in Spain (Fig. 26), or Autun in Burgundy 
(Fig. 27), to perceive this inferiority. 

Yet the chapter house at Agen is not early. The portal with pointed arch and com- 
plicated mouldings, evidently inspired by northern France, must be at least as late as the 
1140’s (Fig. 25). 

This portal therefore shows us that in the 1140’s the sculpture of Languedoc was 
poor in quality even in an important monument, and already under the influence of the 
Ile-de-France. 

The jamb figures of Agen are of the most archaic type; at St.-Etienne of Toulouse 
(Fig. 15) they are fully developed, almost Gothic.? The style at Agen seems in every way 
more primitive. It is inconceivable that these sculptors could have worked in quite this 
stupid way with the chapter house of St.-Etienne before their eyes. It seems certain, 
therefore, that St.-Etienne is later. The northern French influences noticeable at Agen 
are extended in this great pilgrimage church of Toulouse; Burgundy and Spain as well as 
the Ile-de-France contributed their quota to the sculptures. 

+ eget Goddard King, Pre-Romanesque Churches of Spain, New York, Longmans Green and Co., 1924, 


p. 13 
*Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 217 f.; illustrations, IV, pls. 434-443. 
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Unexpectedly therefore M. MaAle’s book seems to furnish powerful arguments for 
rejecting his thesis of the Toulousan origin of Romanesque sculpture. 

In the latter half of his volume the question of Toulouse falls into the background, 
and other matters, especially St.-Denis, come to the fore. His work is as always brilliant 
and stimulating, yet there are certain of his conclusions which seem open to doubt. 

One of his chapters deals with the complexity of medisval iconography. He 
resumes, perhaps as clearly as it is possible to do, the results at which Byzantine scholars 
have arrived in formulating various iconographic types. He adopts Strzygowski’s idea 
of the influence exerted by Oriental stuffs; he hazards the ingenious, but surely untenable, 
conjecture that stained glass was inspired by curtains of such stuffs suspended in the 
windows. He then analyses several iconographic types, showing how the Eastern formula 
was adopted, and slightly changed by Western artists. M. Male does not seem to have 
known Professor Brooks’ monograph on Easter Sepulchres,' in which that scholar dis- 
tinguished five distinct types of the representation of the Holy Sepulchre in art and traced 
the history of each. Of these five types M. M4le seems acquainted with only three; and 
he misses notably what Professor Brooks has called the ‘“‘mediw#val Byzantine type,”’ 
especially to be found in Byzantine works of the tenth and eleventh centuries, like the 
ivory from the treasure of the Milan cathedral, which Professor Brooks reproduces. In 
this type the tomb of Christ is represented as a sarcophagus. This type makes clear the 
origin of the later Western type in which the tomb is also shown as a sarcophagus. M. 
Male is therefore in error in deriving the sarcophagi in the Western type from the drama. 


- It must on the other hand be admitted that the drama exerted a certain influence upon 


details of the iconography. Thus M. Male is I think perfectly right in attributing the 
hand holding a cross at Dax to this influence. I think I can point to an even clearer 
indication of the influence of the drama in a miniature of the Stuttgart Passional. Here 
the scene of the Deposition is represented, precisely as in a miracle play, in the square 
before the door of a Romanesque church. But it was the influence of Eastern models, as 
M. Millet too has recognized, that led to the abandonment of the earlier “‘tower”’ type of 
tomb in the West.: 


M. Male then proceeds to note the influence of the religious drama upon other 
subjects. He recognizes that the scene of the Maries buying Spices at St.-Gilles, Arles, 
Beaucaire, and Modena is inspired by the mysteries; he cleverly identifies a relief in the 
cloister of St.-Trophime, which has hitherto puzzled iconographers, as the Journey to 
Emmaus. He then enters upon a seductive, but quite unsound, study of the iconography 
of prophets. The representations in Western art he thinks are inspired by the Christmas 
drama; they were first translated into stone at Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers, thence 
copied in Italy and elsewhere. The prophets of Cremona (Fig. 28), Ferrara, and Verona 
are in his opinion inspired by French sculptures and the French drama. 


In this M. Male is certainly mistaken.‘ Prophets holding scrolls precisely as in these 
Western representations are an old Byzantine motive, found in manuscripts like the Codex 
Rossanensis and the Sinope Gospels from at least the sixth century onwards. The St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus of the Ambrosiana, for example, contains innumerable examples 


1Neil C. Brooks, The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. VII, May, 1921). 


*Albert Boeckler, Das Stutigarter Passionale, Augsburg, Filser, 1923, Folio, Abb. 2. 


#M. Maile derives this type from the East; Professor Brooks thinks that it is of Occidental origin. Compare the 
tomb represented in the Genesis of Vienna, Folio XIII, 26. The old idea that this was a realistic representation of 
the actual tomb in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem may after all be correct. 


‘See what I have said of this subject in Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 324 f. 
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of the motive (Fig. 29). The scrolls in the Cremona sculptures are of the broad board-like 
type found in Byzantine iconography (compare Fig. 26 with Fig. 27), not thin and fluttering 
asin northern France. From manuscripts these prophets found their way to wall paintings 
and mosaics, and in the eleventh century they were regularly represented on the drum of 
the central dome of Eastern churches. In this form the Eastern prophets came to the 
West in the mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice. In Byzantine iconography the texts cited 
on the scrolls of the prophets had been quotations from their writings. At St. Mark’s of 
Venice there are similar quotations on the scrolls, but in Latin. Four of the prophets have 
texts which are either quotations from the pseudo-Augustine sermon, or are the verses cited 
in that sermon, and are the same as are found :n Italian sculptures. : 

But Byzantine prophets came to Italy also over at least one other road. The bronze 
doors of §. Paolo f. 1. m. at Rome were made in Constantinople in 1070. They remained 
in situ until 1823, when they were nearly destroyed by the fire. The badly damaged 
fragments now gathered together in the sacristy are almost undecipherable. But happily 
before the fire the doors had been drawn by Séroux d’Agincourt.:_ Now on these doors of 
1070 was represented a series of prophets, some with inscriptions in Greek on the scrolls, 
some with Latin inscriptions. Among the latter two, Isaiah and Jeremiah, carry the text 
cited by the sermon and repeated at Cremona and Ferrara. 

The S. Paolo doors therefore offer categorical refutation of M. Male’s thesis. The 
iconography of the prophets came to Italy not from France, but from the Orient. It owes 
nothing to the French drama nor to French sculptures, and it already existed at S. Paolo 
in 1070, some sixty years before the fagade of Notre-Dame of Poitiers was executed. 

The following chapter, on the influence of Suger, is of particular interest. The 
author here touches upon thirteenth-century theology, a subject of which he is especially 
qualified to speak. He makes a detailed study of the cross of Godefroid de Claire, and con- 
cludes that its elaborate symbolism could only have been inspired by Suger himself. 
Leaving St.-Denis Godefroid spread, in M. MAle’s opinion, these ideas which he had there 
learned through Europe. All this has been contested by M. Laurent, who finds M. Male’s 
reconstruction of the cross of Godefroid at St.-Denis based on insufficient evidence, and 
shows that it is much more probable that Godefroid brought iconographic symbolism, 
already established in the atelier from which he came, to St.-Denis, than that he there 
learned it from Suger.? 

M. Male believes that the glass of St.-Denis played an important réle in diffusing 
the new symbolism he supposes invented by Suger. It was here he thinks that the Jesse 
tree was first given its definitive form. The Beatuses may have contributed their part to 
the formation of the motive—the genealogies, graphically represented, commonly end 
with a miniature of the Virgin. The taproot of the conception however touches the Orient; 
in a painting of Bazaklik, Chinese Turkestan,* we find a conventionalized tree with persons 
symmetrically placed on the branches, and Padmapani on the top. The motive was known 
in Europe as early as the ninth century; Theodulph of Orléans describes such a tree, 
which springs from Grammar, while the other arts are on the branches. It only remained 
to substitute Jesse for Grammar, the kings of Judah and the Virgin for the other arts. 
This step must have been taken by the early years of the twelfth century. A Jesse tree, 


1J. B. L. G. Séroux d’Agincourt, Histoire de l'art par les monuments, Paris, Treuttel and Wiirtz, 1823, Vol. 8, 
Sculpt., pls. XIII-XX. 


*Marcel Laurent, Godefroid de Claire et la croix de Suger (Revue archéologique, V série, tome XIX, 1924, p. 79). - 
*Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, pl. facing p. 120. 


‘Monumenta Germanie Historica, Poete Latini Aevi Carolini, I, p. 544. I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand 
for this and other valuable suggestions. 
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earlier than St.-Denis, is sculptured on the fagade of Notre-Dame-la-Grande at Poitiers, 
and another is painted at Le Liget. A manuscript of the Dijon Library: (Fig. 30) shows a 
conventionalized tree forming medallions, much as at St.-Denis; but Jesse stands upright 
in the lowest medallion, instead of lying on the ground; there are no kings of Judah, nor 
prophets, but instead symbolical scenes, Gideon, the Burning Bush, Daniel, the Three 
Children of Israel. The date of this manuscript is unknown, and it is impossible to say 
whether it is earlier or later than the St.-Denis window; but, even if later, it must be a copy 
of an earlier original, for the conception is evidently more archaic than that of Suger, and 
shows an earlier stage in the evolution of the motive.z It appears then that the real merit 
in the creation of the Jesse tree belongs rather to Burgundy, and that Suger merely changed 
very slightly a motive which previously existed. Similarly, the sculptured Last Judgment 
of the west portal of St.-Denis simply carried one step nearer standardization a composition 
that had already been invented. Finally, M. MAle thinks that the Coronation of the Virgin, 
a subject which first appears in sculpture on the portal of Senlis, originated in the glass of 
St.-Denis. Whatever may be thought of this last and several other of his conjectures, it 
is certain that M. Male has done brilliant and excellent work in emphasizing anew the 
old thesis of the importance of the atelier of St.-Denis. But he makes a serious mistake 
when he credits Suger with the introduction of all symbolism into medizevaliconography. It 
is not true, as he says, that such representations, known to the Early Christians, had fallen 
into disuse until revived by Suger in the twelfth century. The capitals of Cluny and 
Vézelay, the tympanum of Anzy-le-Duc, all earlier than St.-Denis, show symbolic thought. 
The capitals of Cluny, as M. Male himself shows, put in parallel the Four Rivers of Para- 
dise, the Four Seasons, the Four Winds, the Four Virtues, the Eight Tones. A similar 
parallelism is found as early as Ottonian times in the Echternach Golden Codex of Gotha; 
here we have the Four Virtues, the Four Elements, the Four Directions. In the Gospels 
of the Trieste seminar at Cologne, dating from early in the eleventh century, the Four 
Major Prophets are put in parallel with the Four Evangelists. In the Carolingian First 
Bible of Charles the Bald the Four Virtues‘ are put in parallel with the Four Musicians of 
David, symbolical of the Four Evangelists, and the Four Evangelists in parallel with the 
Four Major Prophets.’ In the Parisinus 8851 of the ninth century the Four Evangelists 
and the Four Virtues are put in parallel. Such symbolism may very probably be of 
Oriental origin: at all events in the late eleventh-century mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice 
the Four Evangelists are put in parallel with the Four Rivers of Paradise. This ancient 
iconographic motive of the parallelism of numbers was therefore certainly not introduced 
by Suger. Nor is there any lack of other examples of symbolism more ancient than St.- 
Denis. The aspic and the basilisk appear beneath the feet of Christ at least as early as 
the ninth century in the Genoels—Elderen ivory and in the Lorsch book-cover of the 
Vatican; they are placed under His feet in the scene of the Temptation in the Psalter of 
St.-Bertin of 986-1007. The Church and the Synagogue are represented as present at 
the Crucifixion in the Sacramentary of Drogo of 850, and in the Tournai ivory of c. 900; 


INo. 641, Vitae Sanctorum. 

2A similar Jesse tree adorns the initial capital L of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Bible of St.-Bénigne, Dijon, 
Bib. Mun. 2. At the beginning of the prophecy of Isaiah of the same manuscript the Jesse tree again a ey in an 
archaic, although different, form. Jesse lies on the ground, the tree issues from his loins, and on its branches sit seven 
doves. Compare the sculptures of Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers. 

*I believe with M. Male that the portal of Beaulieu is anterior to the portal of St.-Denis. But M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis in his posthumous article in the Congrés Archéologique de France 4 Limoges, p. 383, considers the portal at 
Beaulieu later than that at St.-Denis. 

‘Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, Picard, 1913, pl. XLIX. 


5Peintures et initiales de la Premiére Bible de Charles le Chauve, Paris, Berthaud, pl. V. 
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the Tongres ivory, dated by Goldschmidt early in the eleventh century, has a highly sym- 
bolical Crucifixion; in the eleventh-century ivory of the Musée du Cinquantenaire at 
Brussels the Church and the Synagogue, as well as Mary and St. John, are present at the 
Crucifixion; the Virgin and the St. John in the Crucifixion of the ninth-century ivory at 
Liverpool are as clearly symbolic; a Crucifixion in a tenth-century Psalter of Stuttgart is 
weighted down with a mass of theology, such as Suger himself could have hardly equalled 
(Fig. 31). The St.-Bertin Psalter of 986-1007 shows the Christ Child in the scene of the 
Nativity lying upon an altar. The same manuscript throughout is illustrated with scenes 
from the life of Christ or from the Old Testament placed opposite those Psalms which are 
symbolic of them. In the Prudentius of the Brussels Library, a manuscript ascribed by 
Clemen to the last half of the eleventh century, we find on Folio 98b a miniature repre- 
senting Melchizedek offering bread and wine to Abraham. Now Melchizedek stands at a 
table which has the form of an altar; the bread is a eucharistic wafer inscribed with a cross. 
Could the thirteenth century have made the symbolism more unmistakable? Byzantine 
art is likewise full of symbolism; it is especially prominent in the manuscripts of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, of the Psalter, and of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, all dating between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries.:_ It is therefore singular to read in M. Male (p. 159) that 
the last mention of a symbolical work of art is to be found in a passage of Bede relating to 
an event of the year 684. ‘‘C’est la derniére mention d’une euvre symbolique; le silence se 
fait ensuite et dure trois siécles et demi. Pourtant les ivoires, les manuscripts enluminés 
abondent, les descriptions d’ceuvres d’art ne sont pas rares non plus: nulle part le symbolisme 
n’apparait. Le symbolisme ressuscite soudain @ St.-Denis au temps de Suger.”? Before 
M. Male, the thesis that symbolism did not exist previous to the twelfth century had been 
sustained by M. Marignan: and successfully refuted by M. Laurent.‘ 


As I read the proofs of this article, there appears in the Revue archéologique (tome 
XIX, pp. 79-87) an important study of the relations of Suger and Godefroid de Claire 
by M. Laurent. From this it appears that M. Male’s reconstruction of the St.-Denis 
cross is based upon insufficient evidence, and that part of the St.-Denis symbolism was 
invented by M. MAle rather than by Suger. It does not escape M. Laurent that sym- 
bolism is constantly found in Europe before Suger, and he cites many other examples in 


_ 1On this subject I cannot do better than to quote M. Millet in Michel, Histoire de V Art, I, 1, 215, 226-227, 240. 
This is how he describes the iconography of the Cosmas Indicopleustes: “L’histoire chrétienne du monde est figurée 
par des personnages bibliques, soit seuls, en une attitude sculpturale, soit mélés 4 episode capital de leur existence. Leur 
choiz et leur caractére marquent le parallélisme des deux Testaments, d’aprés lV exégése symbolique de I’ école d’ Alexandrie. 
C’est ainsi qu’ Abel et Moise ont pris les traits du Bon Pasteur, tandis que Melchisedech, en costume impérial, représente le 
grand prétre éternel. Le sacrifice d’ Isaac, l’aventure de Jonas, offrent le type de la passion et de la résurrection; U'ascension 
d’ Elie figure celle du Christ; ou bien encore le Christ en personne, trénant dans la gloire, préside a la consécration d’ Elie 
4 la vision d’Ezéchiel. Le nouveau Testament est illustré dans le méme esprit d’exégese symbolique, etc. . . .” 
Speaking of the Psalters, he says: “Toute allusion 4 Dieu améne un médallion du Christ; 4 la prédication, la figure 
des apétres; a la piété ou 4 la sainteté, surtout aprés le XIe siecle, celle des évéques ou des martyrs; 4 la souffrance, le 
supplice d’un saint. Les personnages sacrés s lissent aussi des souvenirs bibliques: la Vierge, Sion; le Christ, le 
rocher de Moise. Mais les sujets que les allusions appellent le plus souvent sont les scenes des deux Testaments, etc. . . .” 
“A quand remonte la premiére redaction? Nos exemplaires sont postérieures aux Iconoclastes, puisqu’ils figurent le 
pseudo-synode de 815 pour représenter le conseil de la vanité ou la ‘réunion des méchants.’ . . . Au psaume 76,17: 
Les eaux Vont vu et ont eu peur’ le Pantocrator figure deux divinités versant leur urne, le Chludov et les autres, le Baptéme; 
pour le psaume 109, 4: ‘Tues prétre suivant l’ordre de Melchisédech,’ or le Pantocrator montre Melchisédech offrant a 
Christ le pain et V'aiguiére sur un plateau, le Chludov introduit la Communion des apétres; au psaume 71, 6: ‘il descendra 
comme la rosée sur la toison’ le Pantocrator montre Gedéon implorant le miracle mentionné dans ce passage, et la colombe 
descendant vers le buste de la Vierge qu’il préfigure; les autres manuscrits (Chludov est muet) placent I’ Annonciation.” 
Of the Gregory of Nazianzus manuscripts, M. Millet says: ‘Le lien de Villustration et du texte n’est pas toujours facile 
4 saisir. C'est tantét V événement ou la féte qui l’a peeeens le plus souvent de simples allusions noyées dans le dévelop- 
allusions symbo: st 


pement, allusions directes 4 l Ancien Testament, liques, saisies par le souci toujours présent de la con- 
cordance, aux événements et aux mysttres du Nouveau.” 


2On page 164 M. Male cites as a single exception to this statement certain portable German altars of the beginning 
of the XII century. 


*Mélanges Wilmotte, Paris, 1910, II, p. 329. 
‘Les ivoires prégothiques, Bruxelles, 1912, p. 61. 
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addition to those mentioned above. He indeed shows that Godefroid learned his sym- 
bolism in his native Rhine valley and brought it with him to St.-Denis. M. Male’s 
thesis that symbolism in art was created by Suger at St.-Denis, and spread over Europe 
by Godefroid de Claire, therefore falls. 

On the erroneous assumption that symbolism was introduced by Suger, M. Male 
proceeds to assert that the capitals of Vézelay, which show traces of symbolic thought, 
must be later than 1145. It is a peculiar illustration of a vicious method which consists in 
singling out some prominent French monument, assuming that in it originated a particular 
motive, and then asserting that all monuments in which the given motive are found must be 
later. In the present book M. Male has applied this method three times, to bring down 
the dates of the capitals of Vézelay, of the sculptures of Modena, and of the tympanum of 
Corneilla-de-Conflent. In all three cases he has fallen into notable error. 

M. Male then passes on to study the lives of the saints in Romanesque France. It 
is at this point that the book approaches most closely to a manual of iconography. The 
legends are charmingly told, the collection of sculptured examples fairly complete, the 
identifications convincing.‘ In connection with the legend of St. Martin, M. MaAle takes 
occasion to speak of the antependium from Montgrony, now in the museum of Vich, which 
he dates in the eleventh century and thinks the earliest extant representation of St. Martin 
dividing his coat with the beggar. Dr. Cook has shown’ that this is not exact; there is an 
example of the motive dating from about 975 in the Sacramentary of Géttingen. M. MA4le 
cleverly identifies one of the capitals at Vézelay as representing St. Paul and St. Anthony 
sharing the bread. I may add that the same subject reappears in a capital of Moarves,: 
hitherto unexplained. 

The influences of the pilgrimages upon sculpture were first called to my attention by 
a paper read by Miss King at the archzological congress in Haverford in 1914.‘ I sub- 
sequently took up the idea,’ and a few months later’ M. Male published his preliminary 
studies on the subject, which he reprints with slight changes in his book.’ The vital part 
of his contribution is recognition of the fact, so obvious that it seems strange no one had 
before thought of it, that the roads of Italy are quite as important as those of Spain. This 
thesis is however developed in a most unsound manner. M. Male sees in Modena a center 
from which the influence of the Ile-de-France was distributed through northern Italy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth.* The cathedral of Modena is in fact inspired 
from quite the opposite direction’—from 8. Niccola of Bari in Apulia.’ In these chapters, 
however, M. Male’s pen runs with unusual smoothness, and he has introduced incidentally 
curious and interesting matter. Indeed the curious is allowed to crowd out the important, 
so that he misses the profounder influence of the pilgrimages. 

The curious is indeed at times also of questionable accuracy. Thus in a passage full 
of charm, following Carbonnier" and others, he derives the statues of Constantine in France 


1Only one seems to me wrong. The female saint holding a cross at Valcabrére can hardly be St. Helena. In 
Byzantine iconography such a cross is the symbol of martyrdom; the cross of St. Helena has double bars. 


*The Art Bulletin, V, 4, p. 88. 

*Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, V1, pl. 730. 

‘Printed in the American Journal of Archeology, Second Series, XIX, 1915, No. 3. 

’Gazette des beaux arts, January-March, 1919, p. 49. 

*Revue de Paris, October, 1919. 

™Miss King’s The Way of St. James appeared in 1920. 

*See the study of this question by Toesca in Rizzo and Toesca, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, I, 751 f. 

*Roger Sherman Loomis, Modena, Bari, and Hades (The Art Bulletin, VI, 3). 

Porter, Compostela, Bari and Romanesque Architecture (Art Studies, I, 1923, 7). Also Bari, Modena and St.- 
Gilles (Burlington Magazine, 1923, p. 58). 

Caen illustré, Caen, Le Blanc-Hardel, 1896, p. 234. 
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from the Marcus Aurelius at Rome. But, the French sculptures, nearly always virtually 
reliefs, with coat fluttering behind, differ essentially from the Roman statue, worked in 
the round and without fluttering coat, while they closely resemble in these and other 
particulars the regular type of Byzantine cavalier... In Byzantine iconography the 
cavaliers, like those of France, transfixed with their spear a fallen enemy under the feet of 
their horse; and, as in France, Constantine was at times represented inthismanner. More- 
over the female figure which regularly accompanies the Constantines of southern France 
must certainly represent Helena; now Helena accompanies her son frequently in Byzan- 
tine iconography, but no female figure stood beside the Marcus Aurelius at Rome. The 
type of the victorious cavalier transfixing his foe goes back to the Athenian grave stelae 
(Fig. 32) at least, and in the opinion of Strzygowski is ultimately derived from Mazdean 
or Iranian originals. It is curious that the essential features of these reliefs, after so many 
transpositions, still survive in the French sculptures (Fig. 34). 

M. Male then traces the representations of the chansons de geste along the pilgrimage 
roads. The Brindisi pavement he dates 1220 in the face of an inscription of 1178. Pro- 
fessor Loomis: has shown by what a strange pyramiding of mistakes he arrives at this 
result. His chronology is founded upon the costumes; and the dates for these costumes 
he derives from Demay’s book on seals. The date of the seals is taken to be determined 
by the date of the documents to which they are attached. But as the seals are often ten, 
twenty, of even forty years older than the documents to which they are appended, the 
history of costumes on which M. MaAle founds his chronology is by so much too late. It is 
on the basis of this erroneous history of costume that he dates the Brindisi pavement 
1220, in defiance of the contemporary inscription saying that it was executed in 1178. 
Similar methods seem to have guided him in his dating of the Porta della Pescheria, 
which he now places about 1160 as against his previous dating to the end of the twelfth 
century and the indubitable documents that it was really erected between 1099 and 1106. 

There follows the suggestion that the knight blowing a horn on a capital of the Limoges 
Museum may be Roland, but this identification has been shown to be erroneous by M. 
Ducourtieux.‘ In fact, there are throughout Europe numerous similar horn-blowers, who 
can scarcely represent Roland, as, for example, at K6énigslutter (Fig. 33), where such a 
figure evidently belongs to a hunting scene. Others may be echoes of the month of March, 
regularly represented with a horn. It is more probable that certain sculptures of which 
M. Male does not speak represent the heroes of the chansons de geste. Thus the two 
warriors on either side of the portal at Oloron-Ste.-Marie may easily be Roland and Oliver. 
And I suspect that the same paladins appear on a capital of the cloisters of Monreale. 

M. Male next states that the legend of Alexander’s Journey to the Skies was intro- 
duced into Italian iconography through the French chansons de geste. The reason advanced 
for this derivation is that the Ascension of Alexander appears in the pavement of Otranto, 
in which King Arthur is also represented. But as the story of Adam and Eve and 
numerous other subjects certainly unconnected with the chansons de geste are equally 
represented in the same pavement, and as the Ascension of Alexander is frequently found 
in monuments where no trace of the chansons de geste is to be found, the argument is 
singularly weak. In point of fact, Professor Loomis has proved that, on the contrary, the 
iconography of Alexander’s Flight was first created in the Orient, then introduced into 


1See what I have said on this subject in Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, pp. 187 f. 


*Professor G6mez-Moreno has pointed out to me that the female figure in the representation of Constantine in 
the cathedral of Leén is crowned, a confirmation that she indeed represents Helena. 


8 Medieval Studies Dedicated to the Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. 
‘Congres archéologique, Limoges, 62. 
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Italy, where the early representations—Venice, Otranto, Borgo San Donnino, Bitonto— 
are generally to be found in localities particularly exposed to Byzantine influences.' 

Equally erroneous is M. Male’s idea that the sculptured tympanum was introduced 
into Italy from France. The sculptured tympanum originated neither in France nor in 
Italy, since one dating from the early centuries has been found at Dashlut in Egypt, and 
others in Armenia at Mren (638-640) and Mzchet (575-639). A glimpse of the evolution 
of the motive may be had in the lunette sculptures of Taq-i-bustan, Persia, dated 590- 
628.2 The earliest tympanum extant in Europe may be that of Jaca in Aragon. 

M. Male returns from this digression into the pilgrimages to identify the subject of 
the tympanum at Vézelay as a Pentecost; he compares it with representations of somewhat 
similar character in the fresco of the northern apse at Montoire and in a lectionary of Cluny 
which he thinks also represent the Pentecost. M. Abel Fabre, in a recent number of the 
Gazette des beaux arts,* has questioned these identifications, which M. Lesueur has attempted 
to defend in a subsequent issue of the same periodical. M. Fabre is however certainly 
right in pointing out that M. Male has failed to distinguish between two different subjects, 
the Pentecost and the Mission of the Apostles.‘ Definite proof of this distinction, in 
addition to the arguments brought forward by M. Fabre, may be found in Byzantine 
iconography (from which the tympanum of Vézelay is inspired). Indubitable repre- 
sentations of the Mission of the Apostles exist in a mosaic of a dome of the baptistry of 
S. Marco at Venice and in the Parisinus 510, folio 476 (the latter is probably copied from 
a lost mosaic of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, where the subject 
was also represented). In Byzantine Pentecosts the dove appears as early as 586 in the 
Gospels of Rabula, and is found in eleventh-century representations of the subject at 
Hosios Loukas and 8. Marco. Now the dove is significantly absent at Vézelay. But 
two facts settle beyond the possibility of doubt that the Vézelay tympanum represents 
the Mission of the Apostles. These are, first, that Peter is twice represented, once to the 
right of Christ, and once below to the left. This can only mean that he sets out with his 
companion to evangelize the remote nations of the world, that is, that the subject is the 
Mission of the Apostles, not the Pentecost. The second fact is even more cogent. Among 
the foreign nations represented are the strangest of beings—pygmies, dog-headed men, 
people with monstrous ears, etc. These cannot be the foreign inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
mentioned in the Acts in connection with Pentecost; they are obviously peoples of the 
ends of the world. Hence the subject must be the Mission of the Apostles. M. Male’s 
identification of this tympanum as a Pentecost is therefore erroneous. 

M. Male then proceeds to identify several of the strange animals of the capitals of 
St.-Etienne of Nevers and of the sundial of Souvigny. He studies sirens, of which he 
distinguishes two types, the siréne oiseau and the siréne poisson. The former is the correct 
and ancient conception; the siréne poisson is a medieval creation, which, as M. MAle 
recognizes, did not appear in art until the twelfth century.’ He does not explain how the 
fish type came to be substituted for the bird type. The fact seems to be that the fish type 
was a misunderstanding of Eastern sculptures representing the Earth, such as Ugo Mon- 


‘Loomis, in Nuovi Studii Medioevali. A Persian cup at Innsbruck, dated 1114-1144, has a representation of 
al very like that at Venice. The sculptures in the museum of Thebes and at Mistra seem to me comparatively 
te. 


*Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 20. 

‘VII, 1923, pp. 33-42. 

‘An analogous representation, throwing light upon this question, and which seems to be unknown both to M. Male 
and M. Abel Fabre, is to be found in the early XIl-century Missal of Limoges, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 9438, fol. 87. 

‘See the admirable study by Friedrich Panzer, Der romanische Bilderfries am stidlichen Choreingang des Frei- 
burger Munsters und seine Deutung (Freiburger Miinsterblatter, 11, p. 23.) 
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neret de Villard has made known in his recent book upon the Coptic sculptures of AhnAas'— 
a book which has thrown such a flood of light on so much that has hitherto been obscure. 
The meaning of these Coptic sculptures is certain—the woman holds a garland of fruits, 
as in the labelled mosaic at Bét Gibrin. But a misunderstanding of some such work of 
art has transformed the Earth holding a garland of fruits (Fig. 35) into a naked woman 
with two fishes’ tails, which she holds in her hands (Figs. 36 and 37). Hence the en- 
trance upon the iconographic scene of the siréne poisson. 

The motive of columns supported on lions, a characteristic feature of Lombard 
porches, which seems to appear in Europe at the cathedral of Modena (1099-1106), 
is derived by M. Male from Eusebian canon tables. He finds in fact a Byzantine manu- 
script of the eleventh century in which the columns of the canon tables rest on animals. 
But it is almost certain that the motive came from the East directly. There is extant at 
El! Bagawat, in Egypt, a porch the columns of which rest upon lions. 

In his chronology M. Male follows in general the orthodox system. This he has 
changed timidly here and there; the Moissac portal he now puts at 1115, Vézelay after 
1145, the Porta della Pescheria c. 1160, Conques soon after 1150, all modifications of the 
old chronology, and all steps in the right direction.2 But on the whole he leaves the 
orthodox framework intact. 

; Thus for him the cloisters of Santo Domingo de Silos date from c. 1130 and are the 
work’ of sculptors from southern France (sic). He considers it unnecessary to give even a 
word of explanation for this date of 1130 which contradicts the explicit evidence of an 
inscription that the cloisters were in construction in 1073-1076. To guess his justification, 
we must turn to the work of M. Deschamps,? who may be considered on this subject the 
spokesman for official French archzological opinion. Now M. Deschamps thinks the Santo 
Domingo cloisters cannot date from 1073-1076 because of the epigraphy. He states that the 
inscription contains neither square c’s nor pointed o’s, as it would, were it really of the 
period; on the other hand it has uncial d’s, which he considers a proof that it is of the 
twelfth century. 

It is true that square c’s and pointed o’s are often found in inscriptions of the last 
half of the eleventh century. But this is precisely the period when they began to go out 
of usage. Thus the inscription most closely contemporary with the Silos inscriptions that 
I can think of for the moment, that of 1074 in the Castello Sforzesco at Milan (Fig. 38), 
has neither. Nor are they found on the throne of Orso at Canosa of 1078-1089 nor in the 
inscription of the atrium of 8. Ambrogio of Milan of 1098. The epitaph of Fortunio 
Blasquione of 1082 at San Juan de la Pefia has no square c’s, nor has that of Aquilinus of 
1075 in the same place, except in the nessus of the last line. There are neither pointed 
o’s nor square c’s in the epitaph of the doge Vitale Falier of 1096 at S. Marco, Venice. 
The o is not pointed in the crucifix of Ariberto in the cathedral of Milan, no c’s occur. The 
absence of square c’s and pointed o’s would therefore be no proof that the inscriptions of 
Silos are not of precisely the date they purport to be. 

But this absence does not in point of fact exist. M. Deschamps failed to notice 
that in the inscription above the relief of the Deposition there are two square c’s in the 
word ECCE and another in IACOB. 

As for the uncial d, it is true that examples of this unusual form can be found 
among inscriptions of the twelfth century, while it is rare in those of the eleventh century. 


1Ugo Monneret de Villard, La Scultura ad Ahnés, Milan, 1923. 


*He has also corrected his dating of the Daurade sculptures at Toulouse; these he now recognizes belong to the 
end of the XII century, and are not prototypes of Chartres as he formerly held. 


*Bulletin Monumental, 1924. 
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It does, however, occur in Adalwig’s inscription of the sarcophagus of St. Ludgerus 
at Werden, an inscription dated 1066-1081, which also in other details of epigraphy, like 
the round c’s and o’s, the uncial g’s, corresponds exactly with the Silos lettering. Uncial 
d’s are likewise found in the epitaph of Sergius IV ({1013).: They are also used in the 
inscription of the cloisters of Moissac (1100). Moreover the unical d was by no means 
a new form of letter invented in the eleventh century. It is in fact very ancient, and 
had constantly been used in manuscripts from an early period. The stonecutters never 
adopted it with great enthusiasm; however, they occasionally made use of it from very 
early times. Thus it is found in the celebrated inscription of Ansperto, at 8. Ambrogio 
of Milan, of 882; in the inscription of 912 of Laurosa; in the inscription of Ariberto at 
Cantu of 1007; in the inscription of 905 of Santa Cruz of Montes; in an inscription of 
the Visigothic portal of San Juan de la Pejia; in an inscription of 910 of San Pablo al 
Campo at Barcelona; in the tenth-century epitaph of Teudefredo at Malaga; in the 
inscription of 919 at San Pedro de Montes; in the altar inscription of 637 in the Biblioteca 
Colombina, Seville. The presence of this letter at Santo Domingo by no means shows 
that the inscription is false. 

M. Deschamps also objects to other letters of the Silos inscription—the h’s with 
rounded haunch, the uncial t’s, e’s, and g’s, evidently not realizing that these are all 
characteristic of the Mozarabic epigraphy of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Indeed, 
it seems that in Mozarabic Spain uncial letters, which originated in manuscripts, were 
applied to stone inscriptions at least as early as the tenth century.: Their presence at 
Silos in 1073-1076 is therefore normal. From Spain, this type of lettering was taken 
over at Moissac, where we find the uncial forms in the cloister of 1100. They subse- 
quently found their way into the epigraphy of northern Europe. 

The course of the argument about Silos has been curious. It was first admitted 
that the inscription was authentic, but it was claimed that the capital to which it belonged 
was of a different style from the reliefs and eighty years earlier. I then maintained that 
the capitals and the reliefs are of the same style. But it was objected that the shields in 
the relief of the Deposition were pointed, whereas the shields of the eleventh century were 
claimed as round. In rebuttal, it was easily proved that pointed shields were not only 
used, but characteristic of the last quarter of the eleventh century. Now M. Deschamps 
attacks the authenticity of the inscription on grounds of epigraphy. Can M. Male’s 
real reason for not accepting the documented date for Silos be that the cloister is a few 
years older than Moissac? 

'Diehl, Inscriptiones Latine, p(42. 


*Examples are so numerous that it is merely tedious to dilate upon the obvious by citing them. To mention the 
first that come to mind, uncial g’s are found in the inscription of Floresindus of 852-886 in the Museo Arqueolégico of 
Madrid; in the Pola tympanum of 858; in the epitaph of Teudefredo of the X century at Malaga; in the inscription 
of 951 of San Martin de Salas; in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada; in the epitaph of 1003 
of San Miguel de Barcena; in a fragmentary epitaph of the second half of the X century in the museum of Grsanda: 
in the inscription of San Adriano de Bofiar of 980; in the Sahagin sarcophagus of 1098; and in the crucifix of Dofia 
Felicia before 1085, etc., etc., etc. The use of the uncial g is in fact not confined to Spain in the XI century, being 
found, for example, in the inscription of the campanile of Pomposa of 1063, in the epitaph of S. Cumiano of Bobbio 
of c. 730, and in ae gc of the doge Vitale Falier of 1096 at S. Marco, Venice. 

H’s with rounded haunch are found in the inscription of Floresindus of 852-886 in the Museo Arqueoldgico of 
Madrid; in an inscription of c. 913 of San Miguel de la Escalada; in the X-century inscription of Rivadelago; in the 
inscription of Teudefredo of the X century at Malaga; in the inscription of San Martin de Castefieda of 921; in the 
epitaph of 1003 of San Miguel de Barcena; in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada; in the 
inscription of San Pedro de Montes, etc., etc., ete. 

Uncial e’s are found in the epitaph of Cipriano of 1002 in the museum of Granada, in the ciborium of Bagna- 
cavallo of 783-826, in an altar inscription of c. 913 of San Miguel de Escalada, in the doors of 8. Paolo f. 1. m. of Rome 
of 1070, in the epitaph of Vitale Falier of 1096 at 8. Marco, Venice. They came into use in inscriptions as early as 
the end of the VIII century, since they are found in the Genoels-Elderen ivory. 

Many of the inscriptions cited above are reproduced by Gémez-Moreno in his [glesias mozdrabes, passim. 


_ ‘Uncial letters in inscriptions should be added to the list of Romanesque motives which can be traced to a Spanish 
origin. 
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The style of the sculptures, as I have pointed out elsewhere, is in agreement with the 
documentary evidence, being that of the eleventh, not that of the twelfth, century. I 
take this opportunity to call attention to one more analogy with eleventh-century work, 
in addition to those which I have already noted.: The resemblance in general feeling, and 
even in detail, between the Silos sculptures and those of the Mauritzkirche now in the 
museum at Miinster will be evident upon comparison of the photographs (Figs. 39 and 40). 
We can hardly doubt that works so similar are contemporary. Now the Miinster sculp- 
tures date from 1063-1084.2 The documentary evidence that the cloisters of Silos date 
from 1073-1076 or soon after is hence again strikingly confirmed. 

M. Male underdates the Lombard monuments in precisely the same arbitrary 
manner in which he underdates the Spanish. Professors Loomis and Toesca* have already 
shown how erroneous are the results at which he has arrived in this field. We have here 
a large group of monuments, all closely related stylistically, and many dated by explicit 
documents. Professor Loomis has demonstrated by a study of the armor that the docu- 
mented date for the Porta della Pescheria is correct. The discrepancies between the facts 
and M. MaAle’s dating may be illustrated by the following diagram: 


Date indicated M. Male’s 

Monument by documents dating 
Modena, facade 1099-1106 after 1140 
Modena, Porta della Pescheria........................ 1099-1106 end of XII cent.‘ 


M. Male applies precisely the same arbitrary methods of dating to all parts of his own 
country, except Toulouse. He as systematically rejects documented dates, and substitutes 
for them dogmatic ones, in Burgundy as in Spain or Lombardy. Another chart will make 


clear his chronological position in this region and the modifications introduced into the 
present book: 


Date indicted by M. MaAle’s M. Male’s 

Monument the documents original dating revised dating 
Vézelay, eastern parts of nave................. 1104-1120 1160 After 1145 
Vézelay, western part of nave and narthex...... 1120-1132 1160 After 1145 
Dijon, St.-Bénigne, first tympanum............ Before 1145 wh} ns 
Dijon, St.-Bénigne, second tympanum.......... Before 1145 
Vienne, 1152 


The chronology as indicated by the documents is entirely logical, showing a natural 
and convincing evolution from Cluny to Vienne. All these monuments must stand in 
this relative order to each other. If we displace one, we must displace all twelve. If, for 
example, one places Vézelay, as M. M4le has done, about 1160, it is no longer possible to 
accept the date of 1133 for Modatier-St.-Jean, nor that of 1119 for Saulieu, nor that of 
1120 for Autun; it is also necessary to reject the documentary dates for Cluny; that there 
should be so many erroneous documents is in the highest degree improbable. 

1Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, p. 44. 


*H. Beenken, Der Skulpturenschmuck des Heiligen Grabes in der Stiftskirche zu Gernrode (Jahrbuch der Preuszischen 
Kunstsammlungen, XLIV, 1923, p. 1). 


gs S. Loomis, Modena, Bari, and Hades (The Art Bulletin, loc. cit.). Toesca, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, 
p. 


‘Now corrected to c. 1160. 
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The crux of Burgundian chronology lies in the dating of Cluny and Vézelay. Without 
repeating the unanswered arguments in favor of the early chronology which I have ad- 
vanced elsewhere,' I may perhaps be permitted to add here others, which are new. 

In one of the arcades of the nave of Vézelay, on the south side towards the west end, 
is inserted a sculptured keystone (Fig. 41). This represents a personification of the church 
of Vézelay, holding in her hand a model of the unfinished church. The sculpture is 
surrounded by an inscription which is legible in the reproduction, and which we may 
translate: ‘‘I am now blackened by smoke, but I shall afterwards be beautiful.” It is in 
fact known that a fire took place in the abbey in 1120. Now M. Deschamps, whom 
M. Male seems to follow, has supposed that this fire completely destroyed the entire church, 
which he claims was afterwards rebuilt from the foundations. Nothing of tiie nave of 
1104-1120, according to this theory, survived except a single capital, and this was badly 
mutilated by the catastrophe. 

All this is intrinsically improbable. In Burgundy in the twelfth century, churches 
were vaulted; there was nothing to burn except the roof and possibly some scaffolding and 
accessories. How could a building of this sort be annihilated? Would not some parts of 
the walls, some piers, at least the foundations, of the church of 1104 be preserved? But 
the present building is perfectly homogeneous. The masonry shows no breaks, no reprises. 
M. Male must find that fact rather troubling. 

But remarkable as he supposes this fire to have been, what happened subsequently 
in the church according to his hypothesis is even more extraordinary. A study of the 
monument shows that the existing Romanesque portions were built in two ‘‘ campaigns.” 
When the nave was finished, building stopped for a while. Evidently the narthex is a 
subsequent addition. The break in the masonry between the two portions of the building 
is unmistakable. But this interruption of the work can only have been of brief duration, 
for we find the hand of the same sculptors in the capitals of the nave and of the narthex. 
Now we know that the narthex was consecrated in 1132.2 Therefore M. Male is obliged 
to admit that after the remarkable fire of 1120 had reduced to cinders the nave vaulted in 
stone, the ruins were cleared away, one of the largest naves in France erected, the works 
interrupted, the narthex constructed, and all this so that the narthex could be consecrated 
in 1132, that is to say, twelve years after the fire! Undoubtedly Romanesque churches 
were built more rapidly than we have been in the habit of supposing, but such speed would 
partake of the supernatural. 

Now the sculptured keystone of which we have spoken proves that such unlikely 
things did not happen. ‘The inscription tells us very precisely that in 1120 the church was 
damaged by smoke, but that it would be repaired. 

The question arises, why was this sculpture placed precisely at this point in the 
church? It could not have been carved before the fire, that is, before 1120. Nor could it 
have been inserted in an arch which existed before 1120. That is to say, the western part 
of the nave was built after this time. But is it not equally evident that the eastern bays 
are earlier than 1120, and that the keystone was inserted in the building exactly at the 
point at which work had arrived in 1120? The construction was not interrupted by the 
fire. As we have remarked, the existing nave shows no trace of a break in the masonry. 
Building continued after the fire, as before, the older portions of the church, blackened by 
the smoke, being cleaned and possibly repaired. The sculptured keystone of Vézelay is 
therefore a precious document. 


1Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, I, pp. 71f. 


*In order to date the capitals after 1145, M. M4le supposes them sculptured after being placed, which is contrary 
to Romanesque practice. 
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3 Fic. 41—Vfizetay, LA MADELEINE: KEYSTONE oF 


THE Nave. 1120 ‘ 
Fic. 42—Vizevay, LA MADELEINE: CAPITAL IN THE NARTHEX. 1120-1132 
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Fic. 43—Vfzevay, La MADELEINE: CAPITAL IN THE NAVE. Fic. 44—C.uny, Muste Ocnter: CapiralL FROM THE 
1104-1120 Nave (?). 1095-1113 


Fic. CAPITAL IN THE Crypt. 1113 
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But it has even greater value. No one seems to have observed that this is a surely 
dated monument of 1120. 

Now we have only to compare the style of this dated sculpture (Fig. 41) with that 
of the capitals of the western portions of the nave or of the narthex at Vézelay (Fig. 42) 
to perceive that the two are of essentially the same style, and that they must be about 
contemporary. To place from twenty-five to forty years between the two is an improbable 
hypothesis. On the other hand we have only to compare the dated keystone of 1120 
(Fig. 41) with the capitals of the eastern portions of the nave at Vézelay, such as that of 
Daniel (Fig. 43), to perceive that the style of these capitals is more primitive, less developed 
than that of the keystone. It follows that they must be earlier than 1120. 

We are therefore confirmed in our dating of the eastern part of the nave of Vézelay 
to 1104-1120, and of the western part of the nave and of the narthex to 1120-1132. 

Moreover, the Daniel capital of the nave at Vézelay (Fig. 43) shows close stylistic 
relationship with two others:—one in the crypt of St.-Parize-le-Chatel (Fig. 45), a church 
which there is reason to believe was begun in 1113; the other a capital from Cluny (Fig. 44), 
which presumably belonged to the nave, constructed between 1095 and 1113. In my 
opinion, these three are all the work of the same sculptor. However this may be, it is 
certain that they must all be contemporary, and that therefore all three date from the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

M. Male advances only one reason for rejecting the documents and for dating the 
capitals of the ambulatory of Cluny in the twelfth century. He thinks the birnie worn 
by the Prudence is of twelfth-century type. But I can discover nothing in this armor 
which might not as well be of the last years of the eleventh century.' 

On the other hand, the epigraphy of the inscriptions of the Cluny ambulatory capitals 
(Fig. 46) is certainly of the eleventh century. There are few uncial letters, there are square 
c’s and square g’s, and most significant, the o’s are pointed. Such letters could hardly 
have been carved at Cluny after the year 1100. 

Further confirmation that the capitals of the ambulatory of Cluny date from the 
eleventh century is afforded by comparison with the sculptures of Werden in Germany. If 
we compare a seated female figure there (Fig. 47 to the left) with the capital at Cluny 
which M. Male identifies as Grammar (Fig. 48), especially the folds of the drapery on the 
leg, or if we compare another seated female figure at Werden (Fig. 47 to the right) with 
the Christ of Avenas (Fig. 49), noting the similar folds of drapery between the legs of the 
two sculptures, we can hardly doubt that there exists a relationship between the sculptures 
of Werden and those of Burgundy. Now the Werden sculptures are dated 1066-1081.? 

I have now come to the end of a review that has considerably overstepped the limits 
usually set to such writings. The fault is not so much mine as M. Male’s, who has 
crammed his book full of matter that stimulates discussion. It is indeed this peculiar 
ability of M. Male to challenge thought and set in activity the reader’s own mental 
faculties that is his most valuable quality. I am sensible that in the foregoing pages I 
have been so much occupied with controversy that I have but scantily expressed the very 
real and deep admiration I feel for M. Male’s work. In many ways I owe more to him 
than to any other archeologist; his fine intelligence and poetic gift are a rare, almost 
unequalled, combination. M. Male’s new work is a landmark in the history of the history 
of art; no one can intellectually afford not to know it; and for none of us can our outlook 
on Romanesque art be the same as it was before the book was published. 


‘Almost precisely identical armor, except that the skirts are a shade longer, is found in the Stavelot Bible of 
1093-1097 (British useum, Add. MS. 28106-7). See also the armor in the miniature, folio 7v. of the XI-century 
Life of St. Aubin, Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 1390. 

*See the admirable study by Beenken in the Jahrbuch, cited above (p. 20). 
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The Theme of a Japanese Wetsuke 


By Heten CHAPIN 


In The Art Bulletin, Vol, V, no. 1, September, 1922, in an article entitled ‘‘Themes 
of the Japanese Netsuké-carver,’”’ the present writer published a netsuké (Pl. X, 16), the 
legend of which, recently discovered by her, is the subject of the following note. 

The discovery was made accidentally during the examination for another purpose 
of the Zého Ehon Hokan, an illustrated book of the same character as the Ehon Jikishihd, 
which was mentioned in the previous article. The latter book, by Tachibana Morikuni, 
consists of nine volumes—the two parts of the sixth volume are, however, bound sepa- 
rately, making in actual number ten volumes—and was published in 1745.1: The former 
in nine volumes was the joint production of several men: the text was composed by 
Tachibana Muneshigé, the illustrations were made by a man of the Hasegawa family, 
whose given name the colophon omits, and the whole manuscript was edited by Teikwan 
and finally published in 1687, some years earlier than the book by Morikuni. This 
publication, like its successor, made accessible to designers of prints, lacquer objects, and 
textiles, and to carvers of nefsuké for popular purchase, many old Chinese legends which 
had been handed down for centuries as trade secrets from one artist to another in the 
hereditary line of painters of the classic schools. 

One of these legends deals with the subject illustrated in our netsuké and is told on 
page 25, volume 4, of the Zého Ehon Hodkan, with an illustration on page 26 (see the tail- 
piece of this article). The translation which follows has been kindly furnished me by Miss 
Chie Hirano. 


Sennin? in the Tachibana*”’ 


“Once upon a time, in a garden in Pa-ch’iu,‘ there was a large tachibana tree. 
After the frost, when all the other fruits were picked, two tachibana were found, each one 
as large as a vessel in which three or four fo (a measure equal to 3.9703 gallons) of water 
can be contained. As they were too beautiful to be picked, the people left them on the 
tree (for a while). Finally, a man was sent up the tree and he brought them down. The 
weight of these two large tachibana was no greater than that of those of ordinary size. 
When the fruits were opened, behold! there were two little old men in each fruit. Their 
eyebrows and beards were white and their skin was red and clear, and they were only a 


1Through an error, the date of publication was given in the previous article as 1744 instead of 1745. 

*Sennin is the Japanese name for a class of men known to the Chinese as Hsien. In China, from the earliest 
times, people had fied from the busy world, and especially from official life, which seems to have been peculiarly 
grinding in China, to the woods and hills. Many of them were supposed, after an austere life sustained for the most 
part on morning dew, to have attained immortality. Chinese art and literature abound in allusions to such men as 
these, originally many of them historic characters, whose names have gradually accumulated a luxuriant legendary 

wth. Of this class, for instance, were the Four White-headed Men of Shang-shan, by name, T’ang Hsiian-lang, 
hou Shu, Ts’ui Kuang, and Ch’i Li-chi, who fied from the political disturbances at the close of the reign of Shih 
agp ta in 209 B. C. to a mountain called Shang, and emerged from their seclusion only after three years, when the 
Han dynasty had succeeded in establishing itself securely on the throne. It is with two of these four sennin that 
the text of the Ziho Ehon Hokan identifies the sages represented in our netsuké. 

*Tachibana, the Japanese name for Citrus nobilis, a fruit somewhat similar to the orange, common in China and 
Japan. 

—- a town in Lin-chiang Fu, Kiangsi province, so called in the Wu dynasty (A. D. 222-277), now known 
as Hsin 
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little over a foot high. They were talking and laughing quite unconcernedly, and were 
eagerly playing the game of go. 

‘(One of them said) ‘Indeed the pleasure of being in a tachibana is no less than that 
of being on Shang-shan,? but we cannot set the roots deep enough or hold the calyx firm 
enough.’ The meaning is that these sennin had acquired the art of amusing themselves 
inside the tachibana, yet they could not prevent the fruits from being picked. Another 
one said, ‘I am so hungry, I will eat some preserved Lung-yen,* and took a root of grass 
out of his sleeve (the pocket of the Chinese, as of the Oxford student). This object, about 
an inch square, was twisted as if in the shape of a crawling dragon.‘ He sliced it and put 
the pieces in his mouth. After chewing them, he asked for some water to rinse his mouth. 
He then spit out the water together with some of the root, which all of a sudden trans- 
formed itself into a dragon. As soon as the four sennin had mounted on the back of the 
creature, clouds accumulated under their feet and a rainstorm followed, making the whole 
world so dark that it could not be seen in what direction they soared away. The four old 
men in the tachibana were no other than those known as the Four Sennin of Shang-shan.”’ 

Which two of the four sages named above are represented in the little ivory carving, 
it is impossible to say. In any case, however, it is clear that these two little men, carved 
so ingeniously inside the half-opened fruit, are intended to represent two of the company 
of four at the time the two large tachibana were opened in that garden at Pa-ch’iu, in 
China, long, long ago. 

‘This game, called i-go or simply go in Japan, is known in China, the place of its origin, as wei-ch’i, or “the 
surrounding game.”’ Its aims, as the title suggests, are similar to those pursued in time of war. It is played by two 
persons on a board ruled off into 18 x 18, or 324, squares. Each player is provided with 181 black or 180 white 
checkers which he endeavors to lay down on the 361 intersections of the dividing lines so as to surround and capture 
territory. The game is extremely complicated, and skill in playing it is regarded by the Chinese and Japanese as one 


of the Four Accomplishments, of which the other three are painting, calligraphy, and music. 
*See note 2 on preceding page. 


*Lung-yen, or “‘dragon’s eye,” is the Chinese name for the Nephelium Longana, a tree which bears an edible fruit 
something like the well-known “‘lichee”’ nuts. The text, however, distinctly says that the object in question was the 
root of a plant or grass. The Chinese usually make a close distinction between trees and plants. It is not known 
that the root of this tree is edible. It was probably chosen simply because of its name, “‘dragon’s eye.”’ 


‘The dragon is a fabulous animal in connection with which there exists a large body of literature in the Chinese 
and Japanese languages. He is both terrible and beneficent. I know of no better description than the oft-quoted 
passage by Okakura Kakuzo, ‘‘ He unfolds himself in the storm clouds; he washes his mane in the blackness of the 
seething whirlpools. His claws are in the fork of the lightning, his scales begin to glisten in the bark of rain-swept 
pine trees. is voice is heard in the hurricane which, scattering the withered leaves of the forest, quickens a new - 
spring. . . . Coiling again and again on his strength, he sheds his crusted skin amid the battle of the elements, 
and for an instant stands half novela! by the brilliant shimmer of his scales.” 
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REVIEWS 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK BLACK-FIGURED VASES, WITH A CHAPTER ON THE RED-FIGURED SOUTHERN ITALIAN 
VASES. By JOSEPH CLARK Hoppin, PH. D., F. R. G. S. xxm, 509 pp. PARIS, LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE, 
EDOUARD CHAMPION, EDITEUR, 5 QUAI MALAQUAIS, 1924. 


To the two volumes on red-figured vases that appeared five years ago, Dr. Hoppin 
has now added this book; in so doing he has brought his scheme to fruition,’and covered 
the entire field of signed vases. As the title expressly states, this is a handbook of Greek 
black-figured vases; consequently the Corinthian, Boeotian, and other non-Attic wares 
are included. 

Owing to the high cost of book production in this country, it was impossible for 
Dr. Hoppin to adhere to his original plan and have this book brought out by the Harvard 
Press, as the preceding volumes had been; but in entrusting his manuscript to the firm of 
Champion of Paris, he secured the services of a publishing house of a very high order, with 
the result that in general appearance the new book is almost identical with the two volumes 
on red-figured vases. 

The same method of procedure has been adopted as in the preceding volumes: to 
illustrate each signed vase, wherever possible, or feasible, and to list the unsigned attri- 
butions. In the case of the black-figured techniques, however, the situation is far less 
difficult than was the case with the red-figured vases; for the Attic black-figured technique 
has been, to a large extent, neglected. No Furtwingler or Beazley has arisen to create 
new “‘masters”’ in this style; and consequently few efforts have been made, and those of a 
not altogether satisfactory nature, to identify other hands at work than those whose names 
we know. For this reason, Dr. Hoppin quite rightly ignores them, as none of them have 
received the ,wide acceptance that has justly been accorded to the investigation 
of Beazley and others in the later style. 

Dr. Hoppin has been unusually successful in securing photographs of signed vases. 
Where no photograph is included, it is usually for one of three reasons: (1) because the 
signature is on a vase handle, a foot, or an undecorated fragment, and therefore of no - 
importance in the study of an artist’s style; (2) because all efforts to secure a photograph 
of the specimen have failed; (3) because the vase is lost. But in at least two instances 
it would seem as though he might have reproduced past publications. These are on 
page 311, Paseas 1*, where the reproduction from Benndorf’s Griechische und Sicilische 
Vasenbilder should have been given, in view of the fact that it is the only signature of this 
name extant; and on page 405, where the publication of Tleson 46* (a lost vase) in the 
Annali dell’ Istituto should certainly have been reproduced. 

This reviewer finds very few bad mistakes, but there are a few, the worst being on 
page 90, in the discussion of Exekias, where it is stated that in only one instance does he 
sign as potter and painter; whereas, as a matter of fact, there are two, the amphora in the 
Vatican (Exekias 9*), as well as that in Berlin (Exekias 2*) bearing the double formula. 
In connection with this, it has evidently escaped Dr. Hoppin’s notice that there is a hydria 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, bearing the love-name Onetorides, which has 
been attributed to Exekias (see Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, X, 1915, pp. 122-124). 
This should be added to the list of attributed vases. It might also be added that the 
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amphora in Toronto (Exekias 18) has been attributed to that artist by the writer of this 
review, in the American Journal of Archeology, XXVI, 1922, p. 186, note 6 (as well as by 
David M. Robinson in his catalogue of the Toronto collection). In the same article is 
a discussion and publication of the vase signed by Kolchos (ibid., pp. 181-2, and fig. 6), 
which is also published in the 1913 edition of Buschor’s Griechische Vasenmalerei, neither 
reference being included in Dr. Hoppin’s discussion of the vase. 

In the discussion of Nikosthenes on pages 177-78, Dr. Hoppin’s figures as to the 
number of signatures of this potter do not coincide with the number of vases actually 
listed. This is doubtless owing to the fact that several “‘lost”” vases had been originally 
listed twice, and were later proven to be identical with vases known to be in museums or 
collections. The correct figures for Nikosthenes are ninety-one black-figured vases, as 
opposed to ninety-seven as given in the introductory discussion, to which five red-figured 
vases and two in the mixed technique should be added, making a total of ninety-eight. 
In this connection, it should be noted that the handle design of the amphora in Baltimore 
(Nikosthenes 3*) is a ray pattern, and not, as Dr. Hoppin says, ivy leaves (see David M. 
Robinson, American Journal of Archeology, XXIV, 1922, p. 56). 

By a curious oversight, Dr. Hoppin omits mentioning, in connection with the vases 
of Oekopheles and Sophilos, the discussion of their work by Professor Baur of Yale 
University, in his book on Centaurs in Ancient Ari. The references are: for Sophilos, 
pp. 11-12, no. 21 and fig. 4; for Oekopheles, pp. 24-25, no. 56. As Baur advances the 
theory that Oekopheles was a Boeotian, it would seem as though a reference to his 
discussion should have been added. 

Of typographical errors, other than those corrected in the Addenda and Corrigenda, 
this reviewer finds very few, and those for the most part hardly worth mentioning. But 
on page 288, under the picture, for 86* read 87*, and it should be noted that 88* and 89* 
have also been found, and are listed as Nikosthenes 32*bis and 66*ter, respectively; on 
page 293, bottom line, for 66*bis read 66*ter; and on page 448, under Lasimos 1*, for 
Canossa read Canosa. It is most exceptional for a book in English to be so admirably 
printed, and, as a rule, so agreeably free from errors, when it is brought out in a country 
where another language is spoken. But credit is due to Professor David M. Robinson, 
who read the proofs very carefully and to whom Dr. Hoppin makes acknowledgment in 
the preface. 

In the copy in the hands of this reviewer (doubtless an advance copy) there is one 
blemish in the case of Assteas 1*, which has been rectified by a loose page inserted in the 
book. Otherwise, in print, paper, illustrations, margins, and binding it is altogether a 
most worthy companion to the two volumes which preceded it. 

Errors of the kind mentioned above cannot, however, detract from the ultimate 
importance and value of the book. It seems of even more importance than the handbook 
of red-figured vases, for the reason that the proper study of the black-figured technique 
is in its infancy, whereas with the red-figured vases, the trail has been already blazed, and 
future workers in that style can only follow the lines indicated by Beazley and his followers. 
This reviewer feels under an especially deep obligation to the new book, as it has made it 
possible for him to analyze and study the vase painters of the black-figured technique in a 
way never before possible. All students of vases will doubtless share this feeling; and it 
would not be surprising if, as a result of the appearance of this handbook, a fresh study 
of the Attic black-figured ware were to be undertaken, and a whole crop of new attributions 
should arise. Perchance, even, a new Beazley for the black-figured period may be the 
direct result. 
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At the end of the book an appendix has been added, which reproduces photographs 
of most of the signed red-figured vases left unpublished in the two preceding volumes. 
This means that very few signed red-figured vases exist which are not reproduced by 
Dr. Hoppin, and adds enormously to the value of his studies. 


We have seen from the above that this is a contribution of incalculable value to the 
study of vases—a real advance in our knowledge, without which we should still in many 
respects be groping in the dark. Asa final word, we must pay a tribute of admiration and 
reverence to the spirit in which Dr. Hoppin has worked. Fighting against a dread disease 
which his friends feared was beyond hope of cure, suffering intense pain and hardship 
every moment of the day, Dr. Hoppin nevertheless went steadily on with his work, a true 
hero in the cause of scholarship—as great a hero in his way as the soldier in the front-line 
trenches. And now that his labor is done, and his recovery seems assured, we may con- 
gratulate him on the honors which have already come to him and those which are bound 
to come, and realize that of all American archzologists and scholars none has earned the 
tribute of admiration and esteem more, or has given more in the service of research and 
learning, than Joseph Clark Hoppin. 


Stephen Bleecker Luce 


CATALOGUE OF THE INDIAN COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. By ANANDA K. COOMAR- 
ASWAMY. 4°; vill, 54, 150 PP.; 86 PLS. BOSTON, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 1923. 


PORTFOLIO OF INDIAN ART. By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 4°; 108 PLS. BOSTON, MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, 1923. 


Indian art attracts more admirers year by year, and in order to make the Boston 
Museum better known to them Dr. Coomaraswamy has published these two books illus- 
trating its collections. 


The Catalogue is divided into two parts with separate pagination: I, General intro- 
duction, II, Sculpture. The latter consists of a short chapter on the history and several chap- 
ters on the themes of Indian sculpture, followed by a list of sculptures. In the General Intro- 
duction the author gives first a history of Indian thought, as represented in the Vedic 
hymns, Upanishads, and in the methods of spiritual freedom, Sannyasa and Yoga. The 
next chapters deal with the two great Indian religions—Buddhism and Jainism—forming 
the main sources of Indian art during many centuries. Following chapters discuss the 
system of Hinduism, the Epics, Puranas, and the Drama. A crucial chapter is that on 
sesthetics. Dr. Coomaraswamy says: ‘‘The greater part of Indian sculpture, and some 
part of the surviving painting, has thus a canonical character: its forms are symbolic and 
not naturalistic—representation is studied only in so far as it may serve the purpose of 
exposition. . . . The essential part of art, the visualization (as also in the parallel 
case of audition) is thus a kind of yoga, and the artist is sometimes referred to as a yogi: 

the elements of the natural world depicted by the Oriental artist—Chinese painter 
of mist and mountain, or Indian painter of herdsmen and milkmaids—are the signs of 
general ideas, the outward forms of a universal inner life. . . . In the art of India, 
every form is the symbol of a clear and conscious thought and of consciously directed 
feeling.” 

In these quoted sentences we find the essential characteristics of Indian art. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy seems to derive them more from his philosophical studies than from direct 
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observation of the works of art. The student of art must regret that the major part of the 
Catalogue is devoted to iconography and mythology. The students of European art have 
doubtless great difficulty in understanding the real tendencies of Indian art. The qualities 
of Indian art are different from those of European and even Near Eastern art. Because 
of that, some introduction to the tenets of Indian culture and some knowledge of its 
history are prerequisites for the understanding of Indian sculpture, but, in view of 
the many valuable handbooks by Havell and others, the meeting of such needs should 
not dominate a catalogue. A museum catalogue has to serve two purposes, it should 
register the works of art and guide those interested in art to a better appreciation of 
artistic qualities. Contact with the visitors and art students in the museum teaches us 
that they wish short exact information about the subject, date, and characteristics of 
style. But the majority of visitors and art students are interested in purely artistic 
qualities. Therefore I cannot agree with Dr. Coomaraswamy, who says ‘For one who 
approaches a work of art in the light of immediate experience, and is concerned with the 
real content, as distinct from the subject or literary motif of the work, all such interests will 
be extraneous, and to him we can only offer the sculptures as they stand, or as they may 
be seen in the accompanying reproductions: he will be able to recognize for himself the 
quality of a design and the degree of the vitality of the expression. . . . The idea of 
art for art’s sake is totally foreign to the Indian consciousness.””’ The majority of the 
public is unable to recognize the qualities of Indian art without being guided. The best 
method of teaching Oriental art is by comparison of the essential characteristics of 
various styles. 

Of great value to us is the short history of Indian sculpture. It would be of still 
greater value if there were more about the decorative elements of Indian art as exhibited 
in the sculptures of Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, and Amaravati. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
touches on the question of the origin of the Buddha type, which is still regarded by many 
scholars as a creation of the Greco-Buddhist art of Ghandara and not of purely Indian 
origin. Havell in England, Cohn in Germany, and Coomaraswamy have helped to illumi- 
nate this question as to the predominance of the art of Ghandara. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
rightly regards this art as ‘‘an offspring of provincial Greco-Roman art adapted to Buddhist 
purposes under the patronage of the Indo-Scythian kings.” The Hellenistic influence is 
seen by some scholars, as Griinwedel and Foucher, even in the Mathura and Amaravati 
sculptures. This theory must be regarded as entirely wrong, and as Dr. Coomaraswamy 
remarks they have a really Indian character. This may be seen in the ornamental details. 
The floral motives are entirely different in treatment from those of Hellenistic art. At 
Barhut and Sanchi the floral ornaments are apparently naturalistic. At Mathura (p. 50) 
and Amaravati (pls. VIII, XI-XV) the ornament has become more and more conventional- 
ized. The Gupta period and the later centuries show an ornament of scrolls (pl. XX XT) 
which have nothing in common with the floral prototype. 

The following chapters deal with mythology and its representations in Indian art. 
The last part of the catalogue gives a list of sculptures with approximate dates, and a brief 
description of each work of art with a very valuable bibliography. Eighty-five plates with 
illustrations accompany the text. The well printed catalogue will be of great help to all 
students of Oriental art. It gives for India examples of all periods and schools. 
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Besides the catalogue, Dr. Coomaraswamy has published a Portfolio of Indian Art, 
containing sculpture, painting, and industrial art, and giving a more complete idea of the 
riches of the Boston Museum. Ambitious as is the plan of the set of costly reproductions, 
I feel they are not so good as those of the catalogue. The heliotype process is used on 
paper so rough and dark that it seems to fall short of the halftone process. The illustrations 
are accompanied by a short descriptive text with invaluable bibliography. 

These. two publications now enable scholars outside America to be better acquainted 
with the Indian collections of the Boston Museum. 


M. 8S. Dimand 
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